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CHAMBERS’S ENCYGLOPADIA 


THE BEST cncretopanu 


BUSY MEN. 
BECAUSE 


ist—If you propose purchasing or presenting a work of reference, it is of the first import- 
ance to get the most modern book published, and Chambers’s Encyclopedia is 
admitted to be the only work ot the kind at present before the public which is 
really abreast of the times in matters of Science, Literature, Biography, History, 
and Geograpny. You should be careful not to choose a work with antiquated and 
obsolete articles on such subjects as Electricity, Chemistry, &c., and which makes 
no reference to the wonderful developments in the various countries of the world 
during recent years 

2nd—CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZADIA is not open to these objections, and in addition 
its articles are of just sufticient length to enable the average man—who, generally 
speaking, is a busy man—to get at the information he wants without wading 
through a great amount of detail, which to him would be cumbersome and unne- 
cessary. The conciseness of the articles, however, in no sense detracts from their 
authoritative character, the greatest care having been exercised in securing 
specialists eminent in their different branches of learning, with the result that the 
Contributors to this Dictionary of Universal Knowledge include some of the most 
brilliant intellects of the present generation. It is only necessary to mention 
a few of the names: W. E. Gladstone. Thomas A. Edison, Alfred R. Wallace, 
Sir Charles Dilke. Edward Caird. Dean Farrar, sir Edward Grey, Professor 
Flint, Dr. Litiledale, Andrew Lang. Cardinal Manning, William Morris, Professor 
P. G. Tate, Sir John Murray. 























3rd—The Speaker says: ‘‘It is the Cheapest Book ever published,” and its ten handsome 
volumes can be bought from almost any bookseller in the country for the sum of 
£3 15s. in or cloth, £5 12s. 6d in half morocco, or on an instalment system. 
Pall Mall Gazette, 8th March, 1898, says: ‘‘In many ways the ‘ Britannica’ is 
a work rather for the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are far 
better supplied by the brief but far more comprehensive notes of ‘ Chambers’s.’ 
Indeed, in the present form, ‘Chambers’s’ is almost an ideal work of reference.” 








Therefore, before purchasing an Encyclopedia, call upon your bookseller or write to the 


publishers for a prospectus giving full particulars of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 
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thts dictionary is a veritable masterpiece of its kind, and seems assured of the widespread popularity to which on 
very ground it is entitled World 


CHAMBERS'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


One Volume, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-mor, 15s. 
Mr. CLEMENT K SHORTER, writing in the J! lustrated I lon News, says That truly fascinating compilation, 
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ality of Dr. David Patrick and Mr. Francis Hind -s Groome at every turn 
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FRIGATE FIRING THE EVENING GUN. 
By W. Vandeveilde, the younger. 
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WASTDALE HEAD AT EASTER. 


By LEHMANN J. OPPENHEIMER. 


ALTHOUGH Wastdale lies at the foot of the grandest 

hills in England and only a few miles from crowded 
tourist centres, there are few spots of equal beauty so un- 
disturbed by traffic, noise, and other accompaniments of 
a civilization to which too many holiday resorts have 
fallen victims. As yet no signboards point the way to 
the best scenery, the waterfalls are unenclosed, and the 
mountain sides undesecrated by railways. Many a day 
have I spent rambling with an ecstatic sense of perfect 
freedom over Great Gable and Sca Fell, seeing no one 
from morning till dusk, and hearing only the far away 
roar of the becks below, or the shivering clatter of scree 
beneath my feet. Yet if anyone should go to Wastdale 
at Easter hoping to enjoy the mountain solitude —“ the 
sleep that is amongst the lonely hills”—though other, 
and unexpected enjoyments may be thrust upon him, in 
his hope he is likely to be disappointed. 

As he nears the hotel, hungry and tired after a night in 
the train and a walk of a dozen miles from the coast, he 
hears an unwonted hum of voices, and entering the yard 
he finds a group looking up at, and shouting to a man 


who seems stuck like a fly some ten feet up the rough wall 
B 
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of the barn, feeling with one hand amongst the open joints 
of the stonework for a hold higher up. He stares a little 
at these antics, but being on the wrong side of breakfast 
he wastes no time and passes on to more important busi- 
ness. From the hall he catches sight of the innkeeper’s 
daughter passing from the kitchen to the coffee room 
with a huge dish of ham and eggs, and shouts out ‘‘ Good 
morning! Can you give me a room for a few days and 
something to eat at once.”’ 

‘I’m afraid not sir,” she says shyly, and glides past into 
the room. 

“What! I can’t have breakfast! What’s the meaning 
of this?”’ he asks in astonishment, following her to the 
door. ‘‘ As I’m alive some day-trippers have forestalled 
me and taken possession of the place. What a rough lot 
they look—what a pandemonium.” He waits to waylay 
the lassie as she returns with a pile of empty porridge 
plates, but meanwhile the kitchen door opens again and 
a fine old fellow with the face and gait of a Cumberland 
shepherd appears. ‘‘ Ah! Good day Mr. Tyson. I wanted 
breakfast and a room for a few nights, but it seems doubt- 
ful whether my wants can be satisfied.” 

‘* Eh, sir! Every room in the house was taken two or 
three weeks ago: there’s some folk sleepin’ i’the smoke 
room and some i’the barn—not a bed to spare nowheere 
and they are full up at Burnthwaite too.” 

“* How provoking. I’ve often been here before in the 
height of the season and never had any difficulty in getting 
a room ; I thought at this time of the year I should almost 
have the place to myself. Some trip from Barrow or 
Whitehaven, eh ?”’ 

“Eh, no: there’s only a two three gentlemen fro’ these 
parts: mostly they’re from all over England—London 


and Oxford, and Yorkshire and Manchester, and I dunno 
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wheere all: they come up every Eastertide, a lot of ’em— 
a daft lot. But there’ll be a second breakfast presently— 
there are some hangin’ about outside waitin’ for it.” 

At this moment a wild-looking unshaven individual 
enters, without collar or tie, and with knickerbockers well 
torn and patched ; he'gazes abstractedly at the traveller 
and passes on into the coffee-room. 

‘* Who in the world is that Bohemian ?”’ our friend asks. 

‘*Oh he comes fro’ some place down i’the South—ay, 
Cambridge they call it—they say he writes verses and 
plays, but I dunno much about that sort o’ thing. An 
awful clever sort o’ chap, but ye can never mak’ out what 
he’s drivin’ at. There are some comin’ out now; they’ll 
have finished, so if you’r wantin’ summat to eat you’d 
better get a seat afore some other body comes in.” 

Breakfast is proceeding merrily: the talk at the table 
is loud and jovial, for the majority in the room have 
met at least half of those present before, either here or at 
Pen-y-Gwryd or amongst the Alps, and have plenty of 
tales to tell and experiences to compare. The Bohemian 
combs his hair with his fingers before joining the com- 
pany, which however seems hardly to expect such a 
work of supererogation from him. Only three very 
proper young men, with well starched collars and cuffs, 
turn and look up with wonder as he takes a vacated seat 
next to them, one dropping the lower lip slightly and 
another raising an eye-glass. But indeed he is not the 
only unconventional figure at table. Most of the others 
wear jerseys or coarse flannel shirts without collars : some 
are breakfasting without their jackets which are still at 
the fire recovering from the vicissitudes of the previous 
day. The only one whose attire can be called dainty 
is the Christ Church undergraduate. He wears a white 


flannel shirt fastened by a silk cord with tassels instead of 
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a stud, and he has no waistcoat to hide the hardly visible 
white embroidery down the front. The patches on his 
jacket have been so carefully sewn on as to be incon- 
spicuous. His watch is carried for safety in a small 
leathern pouch fastened to his belt, but he is careless 
enough to wear and endanger the beauty of an exquisite 
Greek cameo set in a ring of Venetian workmanship, for 
the scars on the back of his hands show that he has had 
plenty of close acquaintance with the rocks. He and the 
Bohemian represent opposite tastes in the matter of dress 
but though extremes in appearance, in higher things they 
meet. 

Much of the conversation at breakfast takes the form of 
speculation or prophecy : various parties are inquiring how 
much the barometer has fallen and discussing whether the 
day will be better for rocks or snow, arétes or gullies. 
Presently the three faultlessly dressed ones retire. ‘‘ Do 
you think those men are climbers ?”” the Bohemian asks 
loudly, looking round the room with affected doubt in 
his face, amidst roars of laughter. ‘‘I merely ask” he 
continues ‘‘to acquire information, and seeing that they 
display some interest in the subject. One of them made 
some inquiries about the lunatic who was performing on 
the wall outside, meaning I presume our friend the photo- 
grapher doing the barn-door traverse.” 

‘* It’s like you to call me names in that underhand way ”’ 
replies the photographer, ‘‘ but we’re in the same boat you 
know— the lunatic, the lover, and the poet,’ as your friend 
says.” 

“Do I look like a lover?” the Bohemian asks with 
feigned simplicity. 

‘“*Oh, you're not going to entice me into flattering you 
by saying you look like a poet.” 


Several men now move off, laughing as they go. The 
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room is gradually emptying. The Yorkshire party has 
been in earnest over breakfast, hardly stopping to talk, 
but the Christ Church man, though one of the first down, 
is still dallying with his knife and chatting with a mem- 
* the latter is 
saying ‘‘that I like these little English climbing expe- 
ditions better in many ways than the Swiss ones. A 
good English breakfast and a night’s rest at the back of 


ber of the Alpine Club. ‘‘ I must confess’ 


it are delights to begin with. You go out into the fresh 
morning air readier to enjoy the mountains than after 
having been rudely wakened at one or two at night, sitting 
down cold and half asleep to a roll and cup of coffee, and 
tramping for an hour or two along interminable moraines 
and glaciers by the feeble light of a candle.” 

‘* But then think ” replies the undergraduate “‘ of sitting 
down to breakfast at dawn amongst the snows; the 
solemnity and stillness of it all: the great Alps towering 
above in sunlight through the mists of the morning, to 


say nothing of the meat and wine and raisins and honey, 


” 
. 


tasting as food never tasted in an hotel 

“Oh yes! I grant all that: I don’t mean what I said 
quite seriously of course; but at the same time there are 
certain enjoyments connected with English climbing that 
you don’t get amongst the Alps, and do you know too 
I think that whilst there isn’t the hundredth part of the 
danger the standard of difficulty is higher here.” 


be] 


‘*Oh, how can you say so?” the Christ Church man 
ejaculates. 

‘““Well of course I know that any of the English 
mountains could be climbed by a boy of six or seven if he 
took the easiest way as people do amongst the Alps, but a 
different system prevails here; the difficulties are hunted 
for, and in misty weather often can’t be found. You’ve 


9 


been up the Grépon, haven’t you ? 
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** Yes, I climbed it with our Oriel friend last summer.” 

‘* Well, there you have one of the stiffest Chamounix 
climbs, but it’s hardly as difficult as the end gully on the 
Screes, or Kern Knotts Crack, or half-a-dozen other 
recognised ascents here.” 

“I’m afraid you have me in a corner now, for I was 
beaten by Kern Knotts Crack only yesterday ; still I won't 
give in, because there are more than mere gymnastic 
difficulties in the Alps. No, to my mind the only great 
advantage that England has over Switzerland is the 
absence of the professional element.” 

‘Well as far as that goes you needn't take guides unless 
you wish.” 

“* That may be all right for you after all your experience ” 
replies the undergraduate, ** I wouldn’t like to attempt it : 
but there is a great charm about the compulsory reliance 
of two or three firm friends on each other here. I shall 
feel far more delight if we succeed in getting up the 
crack to-day by ourselves than if Simond or Burgener 
led the way.” 

How long this conversation will continue seems doubt- 
ful: the room is becoming deserted, and we will follow the 
deserters into the hall. In it stand three pairs of well- 
blacked shining boots, and some forty or fifty others 
streaming with oil; strong and heavy, the soles and heels 
completely surrounded by curiously shaped nails. All the 
men who can crush into the little standing room left 
are trying to discover their belongings: outside some 
are hammering fresh nails into gaps made the previous 
day and on the stairs others are attempting to extricate 
their ropes from the many which wind up the staircase, 
strained tight round the newel posts, reminding one of 


Wordsworth’s yews 
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A growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved. 
In groups of two, three, four or five the climbers stroll 
off with their ropes and ice-axes, and their pockets 
swollen with lunch. A couple of hours more and the 
cliffs of Sca Fell and Great Gable will be ringing with 
voices and the Hotel will have resumed its wonted quiet- 
ness. Our disappointed friend has departed with his 
knapsack to try for better luck at Rosthwaite and the 
three tourists attired in mackintoshes, are wandering 
along the road towards the lake. 

“Well, I’m awfully glad to get away from those rowdy 
fellows,” says the man with the eye-glass. 

These tourists look wonderfully alike at the first glance : 
they have all such a monotonous air of conventional 
respectability about them, but their uniformity is merely 
superficial. The most sensitive and aesthetic of them is 
revelling in the scenery and longing for some expression 
of appreciation from his companions. Half-way down 
the lake they turn and stand long looking back at Great 
Gable. ‘‘ What a splendidly buttressed pyramid the 
Gable is” he says ‘‘ and just look at those clouds blow- 
ing along between its peak and those sharp rocky teeth 
just beneath it.” 

The bumptious little tourist puts up his eye-glass ‘‘ Yes, 
awfully jolly, isn’t it—that’s where those fellows at the 
hotel must be: I asked one of them where that awful 
looking rock was that there are so many photographs of 
in the dining-room, and he told me it was up there. 
They'll be getting drenched in the cloud and seeing 
nothing : I’m blessed if I can imagine where the fun comes 
in: there can’t be much enjoyment in fagging up those 
insane places in the wet.” 
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‘“ Brag sir! merely brag—-that, I have no doubt, is their 
enjoyment,” adds the eldest of the three. 

‘* Do you see that faint line across the mountain, lower 
down ?” asks their more refined friend. 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

‘“‘That’s the path Gray writes about in one of those 
letters that are so much ridiculed to-day. He tells about 
coming up Borrowdale under the guidance of someone 
who informed him that beyond Seathwaite all access was 
barred to prying mortals: there was only a dreadful track, 
impassable except by the hardy dalesmen, and open to 
them but for a few weeks in the year.” 

“What rot! Why the gentleman we left at the hotel 
was going that way with quite a heavy knapsack : those 
old chaps talked a lot of nonsense about the hills: they 
didn’t believe what they said—not they: I expect they 
wanted to show off a bit about the terrible places they'd 
been to.” 

‘I’m not so sure about that: mountains seem to 
exercise a very disturbing influence on our accurate 
observation of fact even now, and I believe they had a 
much greater effect in times past. I rather think our 
susceptibilities are getting blunted to our great loss. Why 
have we come here now? Simply because we wanted 
something grander and more impressive than the scenes 
round Derwentwater and Windermere: we have got so 
accustomed to the hills there that we begin to think them 
a little tame. Well, as far as I am concerned, I wish I 
could take Gray’s place, enjoying all the luxuriant beauty 
of Keswick and Ambleside, and yet imagining the scenery 
there to be also savage and sublime, the cliffs impending 
and threatening to overwhelm, and the roads only not 
perpendicular. At least I’m glad that the view before us 


satisfies my craving for grandeur, and that I haven’t to 
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risk my neck with those clinfbers in order to find it.” 

The elder tourist, somewhat uncommunicative as a rule, 
adds, as if to settle the point ‘‘ No one could find it in such 
company—men struggling to degenerate into apes.” 

‘“* How do you make that out ?” asks the little man. 

‘* Well it is generally admitted that the hands and feet 
of infants are peculiarly adapted for climbing—”’ 

‘“* What’s that got to do with it ? You’re going to prove 
we ought all to be climbers.”’ 

‘* My dear sir, as I was about to remark, these adapta- 
tions are vestigial; they indicate our ancestry: as we 
develop they become imperfect; the anthropoid ape in 
man tends to disappear; but those fellows at the Hotel 
won't let it die, they attempt to return to a stage that is 
past.” 

“By Jove! I must play that card off on someone at 
dinner-time. Oh! I say! rain again-—-what an infernal 


let’s turn and make for lunch.” 





nuisance 

This and many other things I hear and see, in imagina- 
tion, as I plod with two friends up the breast of Lingmell, 
leaving conversation for flatter ground; but at last the 
shoulder of the hill is turned and the tourists forgotten as 
we stand gazing at the sunshine far away over the sea, 
and the solemn purple gloom of the Mosedale amphi- 
theatre of mountains. The cliffs whither we are bound 
are still hidden from view, 

In fleecy cloud voluminous enwrapped, 

but we can see the base of the great precipice, and that is 
enough to call up visions of the happy days we have spent 
on it, and to make our hearts leap with joyful anticipa- 
tion. A mile more of easy tramping up a grassy tongue 
between chattering becks, then a scramble up the scree- 
shoot that comes down from Lord’s Rake, and we are at 
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the foot of the cliff whose top is Sca Fell Pinnacle. Here 
we have a rest and a smoke, sitting where we can look up 
into Deep Ghyll, and watch the snow gleaming weirdly 
through the mist, high up the gully, like a phantom light 
between its dark dripping walls. 

At last we rouse ourselves to action, tie on the rope, 
sling the ice-axes over our wrists, and start clambering 
slowly round and up the base of the precipice into Steep 
Ghyll. Soon we are in the cloud, but the dampness is a 
trifle compared with the drenching we get from the rocks. 
We pull ourselves up cautiously on to a ledge, and the 
water trickles down both sleeves; we back up a narrow 
chimney and are suddenly aware of a cold sensation about 
the patched part of our trousers, and finally we grow 
callous. Then comes some step-cutting up the snow in 
Steep Ghyll, followed by a traverse out again on to the 
face of the cliff. The ascent admits of fewer variations as 
we reach this part and we are led to an exposed shelf 
beyond which all further traversing seems impossible. 
Our way from here appears to be straight up: ten or 
twelve feet above the shelf starts a fine looking chimney 
which leads to the top: but how to reach the foot of it ? 
The ledge we are on is the top of a great block, separated 
from the main mass of the cliff by a fissure a foot wide 
and of great depth: on the other side of this fissure the 
rock rises steeply, and with very slight holds, to the foot 
of the chimney. Instead of tackling it at once we all 
three, finding the shelf just large enough, sit down on it 
with our backs to the difficulty, and for a while watch the 
cloud whirling round and below us. One of my com- 
panions is a strong, broad-shouldered, cautious fellow ; 
he is appreciating the scene round our airy perch to the 
full, but he says nothing about it: the other is somewhat 


of a contrast. He is wiry and six-feet three high; beside 
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him I feel but a dwarf, and he has a reach long even in 
proportion to his height. It is a pleasure merely to watch 
him striding away over the mountains with his cap 
stuffed into his pocket and his face brimming over with 
delight. Whatever strikes him he says straight out, and 
he often expresses for us what we all feel. As we sit on 
our perilous ledge suddenly some huge dark object appears 
moving steadily towards us. Fora moment a shiver runs 
through us; then an exultant thrill and my tall friend 
shouts out “Oh man! how grand it is to be alive! !’’ The 
cloud is dispersing and the vague shape of terror is 
resolving itself into the cliffs on the opposite side of 
Mickledore. A patch of blue sky follows and presently 
there is sunshine on all the mountains round. Thin clouds 
form and trail and vanish again below us, and we hasten 
to get out of the shadow of the great cliff and into the 
warmth ourselves. 

The difficulty proves by no means as serious as it looked. 
We hitch the rope round a knob of rock in case of a slip, 
and steady the tall man as he reachesa high handhold on 
the opposite side of the cleft and struggles into a place of 
security. Then we join him, give him a shoulder to reach 
the foot of the chimney and follow him up it to the lower 
peak of the pinnacle. Here we are in full view of the top, 
to which the Low Man is joined by an aréte some fifty 
feet long, like an acute roof ridge tilted up at one end. 
This is the most sensational piece of the ascent, and at 
the same time the easiest. The ridge has to be crossed 
straddle-wise, one leg pointing down right into Steep 
Ghyll and the other into Deep Ghyll. Then comes a 
scramble over some broken rocks and at last we are on 
the summit of the Pinnacle. 

Here, in one of the grandest spots in England, with the 
snows and rocks of the Sca Fell chasms beneath us on 
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either hand, a tumult of mountains round us, and a dis- 
tance of fertile valleys, glistening lakes and azure sea, our 
first thought is, sad to confess, of lunch. Pockets are soon 
emptied: bread and butter, potted meat, raisins, prunes, 
chocolate, crystallised ginger and brandy—a queer mixture 
truly, and no doubt the three tourists lunching quietly at 
the Hotel would have pitied us as much as we pitied 
them. As I am spreading the potted meat on the bread 
and butter with my pen-knife our tall friend says ‘I 
wonder if either of you remember an old picture by 
Tenniel of a large modern plate-glass window, filled with 
tinned fruits and potted meats ; outside, Romeo in antique 
garb, is looking wistfully at the nineteenth-century grocer’s 
stock, and below is the legend 
An’ if a man did need a poison now, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

*‘ However,” he says, taking a large bite, ‘‘ after your 
trouble in bringing the pot up that chimney I'll do my 
duty at all risks. Here’s to you, grand old pinnacle! 
But let’s bury the pot under a stone, and pick up 
our silver paper.” 

‘What ho!” shouts a familiar voice, and, turning 
round, we see the merry face of the Photographer appear- 
ing over the edge of the rocks on Sca Fell itself, followed 
rapidly by four others. 

‘* Another first ascent ? ’’ we shout back inquiringly. 

‘‘Not to-day; we’ve been in Moss Ghyll taking the 
direct finish ; none of the others had tried it. Which 
way have youcome? Steep Ghyll? Grand fun along 
the aréte, isn’t it? You know there’s a new way now to 
the ledge below Slingsby’s chimney? O. G. found it 
out. Right up the angle of the cliff.” 

The Photographer’s knowledge of the crags is most 


amazing; not only every climb but every variation seems 
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familiar to him. His party is a right jovial one, and, 
finishing our lunch, we descend from the Pinnacle by the 
“easy way ”’ to join it. 

‘** How are the mighty fallen.” Before Haskett Smith 
made the first ascent a shepherd was asked if he thought 
such a feat possible. 

** Eh, mon,” he said, “‘ nobbut a fleein’ thing ‘ll ever 
get up theere.”’ 

Now it is the ‘‘ easy way,”’ and which is the difficult 
one there is no telling for any length of time. Until six 
years ago the route by which we have just ascended held 
the place of honour, and now there is some doubt whether 
the one that then displaced it has not fallen in its turn. 
Soon those anxious to make ascents in new ways will have 
to adopt the tactics of an old hand at the game, who last 
year succeeded in climbing a famous boulder, near Wast- 
dale, feet uppermost. 

By the time we have descended from the Pinnacle 
another party has joined the Moss Ghyll group, and Sca 
Fell presents a lively scene. My two friends suddenly 
start a wrestling match in memory of Professor Wilson. 
One of the Photographer’s companions bursts into song, 
and the Photographer himself tells us all kinds of 
stories about famous climbers who have been here. 

At last we separate, and our party makes off for 
Mickledore Chimney: we drop over the top blocks and 
cautiously cut steps downwards in the hard snow and 
ice with which the gully is choked. Lower down the 
snow is softer, and the leader, steadied by the rope above, 
can kick out holes for the feet, and as we near the bottom 
we indulge in a glissade. This proves so intoxicating 
that the strong man of the party, after unroping, rushes 
some way up the chimney, again and again, to enjoy the 
exhilaration of the rapid descent. Time after time he 
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plunges up the snow, each time going a little higher and 
whizzing down more rapidly, until at last he loses his 
balance and ungracefully rolls over into the scree below 
amidst the laughter of less energetic onlookers. After 
this he thinks it might be well to sit on Mickledore Ridge 
and watch other mountaineers for a while, so we lazily 
look on at the desperate but futile efforts of two men to 
get up the first few feet of the great climb on the face 
of Sca Fell cliffs. We tried the same thing ourselves for 
an hour the day before, so we take an envious interest in 
their struggles, and, our vanity being soothed by their 
defeat, we go round to show them a way of circumventing 
the difficulty, invented by the Photographer. 

On our way back to the hotel the tall man insists on 
our trying a few first ascents of our own on some fine- 
looking boulders, and by the time Wastdale Head is 
reached we are w2rm and damp and dirty and hungry 
enough to think of nothing but cold water, dry clothes, 
and dinner. 

Several parties have returned and are lolling about in 
the hall waiting for the sound of the gong. As we sit 
down on the stairs to take off our boots the Bohemian 
walks in with his companions, remarking to the company 
at large: 

‘“** My knees are weak through fasting; and my flesh 
faileth of fatness.’ ‘Bring me a cup of sack!’ Good 
Lord! what two fools belong to those laths in the hat- 


'—tin ferrules tacked on to 


rack ? Bamboo alpenstocks 
look like spikes—spiral coil of summits burnt in and 
varnished at half a franc a-piece.”’ 

“Don’t talk so loud, old chap! They’re just in the 
smoke-room round the corner.”’ 

‘** Grindelwald, 3,468 feet,’ the Bohemian shouts; ‘‘a 


noble peak to start with—Wengern Alp, 6,184—how I 
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can see them ascending by the cog-wheel railway—Pilatus 
—Righi—Stanserhorn ——”’ we hear him proclaiming 
down below as we make for our rooms to prepare for 
dinner. 

At last the gong sounds and the dining-room is rapidly 
filled. With what eager expectant faces all the company 
await the soup; everyone has plenty to tell of what the 
day has brought forth, but talk is not free until the first 
course is over; then the ring of voices rises and dinner 
slowly proceeds to the accompaniment of a merry clamour 
of tongues. 

The Bohemian has donned a tie and combed his hair, 
and the three faultlessly-attired tourists begin to look on 
him as a fellow man. He first addresses my neighbour 
across the table : 

‘Pray have you seen two most egregious swells with 
lofty bamboo sticks ?” 

‘“Oh, those men with the marvellous alpenstocks ? 
Yes, I saw them leaving the hotel in a trap shortly before 
dinner.” 

“Aha! Iam glad of it—their accent was of ‘ Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,’ and I hold with old Christopher North that 
although a cat may look at a king, a Cockney should not 
be allowed to look at a mountain.” 

‘“‘T suppose there were lively times at Wastdale when 
Christopher North descended on it,” says the literary 
tourist, anxious to get on to safer ground. ‘I once read 
an account of his pranks here in a book of Edwin 
Waugh’s.”’ 

‘You observe that grey-haired old boy making yawning 
gapsinalegofmutton? Askhim. A Liverpool doctor— 
used to come here forty years ago, and knew Will Ritson 
well. ‘ Verily,’ he will say, ‘the former days were better 


than these.” ‘ Foolhardy gymnastics,’ he calls our kind 
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of climbing ; but he tramps all over the mountains to 
watch us. If you want to know about Wilson and Tyson 
and Ritson and the days that are past, ask him.” 

‘* What sort of a man was Ritson ?”’ 

‘* Behold his portrait at the end of the room, with his 
clay pipe and mug of beer; the man who boasted that 
Wastdale had the highest mountain, deepest lake, 
smallest church, and biggest liar in England.” 

‘Indeed !’ remarks the tourist, ‘‘ I’ve heard before of 
the first three, though the third is disputed, but never of 
the fourth. Who was he?” 

“Why Ritson himself of course while he lived; and 
though he is dead, Wastdale still maintains her supremacy. 
You will be convinced after dinner, when you have heard 
the stories that will be told—climbing with teeth and eye- 
lashes—sticking on to seamless perpendicular cliffs by the 
mere friction of tweed trousers—” 

‘Well, after looking at the photographs round these 
walls I am ready to believe almost anything. By the way, 
you yourself seem to have been trying to stick on to a 
cliff by the friction of the back of your hand: I hope you 
haven't injured yourself.” 

‘*A mere scrape—lI foolishly jammed it in a crack-—the 
smart is trifling and ‘the labour we delight in physics pain.’” 

‘* That was not what you said at the time” interrupts 
the gentleman on the other side of the Bohemian. 

‘**T probably said ‘ Damn’” he replies. 

‘*T would have respected you more if you had: as far as 
I remember you said ‘ Verily my flesh is consumed away 
that it cannot be seen, and my bones that were not seen 
stick out.’ ”’ 

“You probably don’t remember how that most apt 
utterance was followed by a noise as of ‘ the crackling of 
thorns under a pot.’” 
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‘“Oh! I admit that we were not very sympathetic, but 
it was too ridiculous to watch your pretended indifference 
to the scrape until you had got out your inevitable 
quotation.” 

** How appropriately, from your point of view, this room 
is decorated,” the tourist continues after the interruption, 
“you have photographs of all your climbs round the 
walls to refer to, you have Ritson at the end to remind 
you of—” 

“Yes, and a card at the other end to remind you 
that you may not smoke in this room, which is not 
appropriate from my point of view: but you'll see we'll 
remove the obnoxious document after dinner” the 
Boherian adds. 

‘‘ While you are talking of appropriate decorations” 
the laconic elder tourist hastens to interject ‘‘ don’t forget 
the portrait hanging in the place of honour, looking down 
between those needles and cliffs and gullies like the corpse 
at an Egyptian feast: a powerful sermon, but you are all 
heedless of what it—’’ 

‘“*Sir, will you dare to say that if the Professor could 
come back to us now he would not approve—”’ 

‘**No, no, no—I don’t want you to take it that way: I 
know he had the climbing fever and that it wasn’t whilst 
climbing that he was so unfortunately killed. I spoke 
with an eye on my friend here: I am afraid he is being 
seduced by the prevailing enthusiasm, and I wished to 
remind him that there is ‘ mountain gloom’ as well as 
‘mountain glory.’ ”’ 

The Bohemian regards him with scorn, saying 

‘ Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once.’ 
Dinner over, the company is scattered about the Hotel, 


yet every room seems crowded. Some remain in the 
Cc 
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dining-room, discussing the possibility of new ascents 
with the aid of the large photographs on the walls. In the 
smoke room the sofa and chairs are all occupied and 
several men are lying on the floor round the fire, leaning 
against other people’s legs, renewing the adventures of the 
day and garnishing Swiss experiences of the summer 
before with lively flights of imagination. The veterans 
have a stock of stories about their various guides and 
every exploit recounted suggests to someone else another, 
still more thrilling, humourous or improbable. As coffee 
is passed round and the room fills with smoke criticism: 
slumbers: the narratives become more imaginative and 
relate to far off periods: jokes from Leslie Stephen and 
Mummery pass as original and raise a laugh for the 
hundredth time, and gradually the company settles down 
into a blissful dreamy state, thinking lazily of past victories 
and defeats that rise and pass and fade with the flickerings 
of the fire. 

Meanwhile the more energetic may be found in the 
billiard room, shouting and laughing as the ball rebounds 
or flies off the table to the imminent danger of someone’s 
head. ‘‘ By Jove, what a game! No wonder we couldn't 
play this afternoon” the bumptious little tourist remarks 
to his laconic friend, ‘‘the ball must be covered with 
notches.” The table is being used for a game of fives and 
the partners are rushing wildly backwards or forwards, or 
into their opponents. The Bohemian stops to take off 
his coat—‘‘ Not that I love warmth less, but freedom 
more.’ And now yet oftener the ivory ball flies off and 
adds to its many dinges, until at last a collision between 
it and an enthusiastic spectator suggests a change. ‘“‘ Let’s 
have the passage of the billiard table leg.” Thisis a well 
known feat and all congregate round a corner of the table 
to watch one after another make the attempt. Only the 
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gymnast succeeds: he begins by sitting on the table, 
despite the warning notice above him of a half-crown fine 
for such an offence; he lets himself down gently, and, 
suddenly twisting round, he braces his legs firmly against 
the cross-bars underneath; from above nothing can now 
be seen of him but one hand clutching the cushion, but 
all are watching down below to see that he does not 
touch the ground. After a struggle his other hand and 
his head appear on the opposite side of the table leg, and 
a moment afterwards he is sitting breathless on the table 
once more, amidst loud cheers. Then the respective 
advantages of tall and short men in climbing are discussed, 
and the heights and reaches of allin the room are marked 
on the wall. Next the billiard room traverse is suggested, 
but no one responds. After much pressing the gymnast 
consents to try. He takes off his coat and shoes, and 
placing his hands on the edge of the billiard table he 
walks backwards up the wall to within a yard of the 
ceiling. Then he moves along the table and wall simul- 
taneously with hands and feet, avoiding the framed chro- 
molithographs as well as he may. With an enormous 
stride he reaches from one wall to another at the corner 
of the room, and is just saved from upsetting some half- 
emptied glasses of whisky on the mantleshelf by the terri- 
fied shouts of the owners. The next corner is easier, and 
in the middle of the third wall he can rest his legs awhile 
on the window ledge. The fourth wall is more difficult 
again : it contains a large recess, too deep to reach from 
the billiard table and only a foot lower than the ceiling. 
All round the angle of this he must pass before he arrives 
at the door, which is set diagonally across the corner of 
the room. This is the mauvais pas of the performance. 
The gymnast cautiously brings one foot down until his toe 
rests on the latch hold ; then, supporting himself from the 
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corner of the billiard table with one hand, he reaches the 
top of the door lintel with the other, lets go with the first, 
swings round in the opening and catches the lintel on the 
opposite side also. Here he gets the first rest for his arms 
by jamming himself tightly in the opening with his back 
and legs. To complete the traverse in the orthodox way 
he has still to work along the passage as far as to the 
smoke room, and this, after an uncomfortable rest, he 
quickly does with back against one wall and feet against 
the other, finally opening the smoke room door and 
descending to terra firma. The tales and visions of the 
company there assembled are interrupted by cheers, and 
those who have missed the performance umeasonably 
clamour for a repetition. An old hand insidiously suggests 
that there are three variations of the move into the door- 
way and the gymnast is dragged back once more to try 
them. Then there are tests of balance, of hanging on the 
rope and lifting people with it, of wriggling through 
narrow chair backs, and the evening wears away in 
attempting or watching all kinds of mad antics. 

Outside, in the cold clear starlight, the literary tourist, 
having deserted his two companions, is walking up and 
down with the Oxford man, looking up in reverent silence 
at the dark silhouette of Great Gable, or discussing how 
best to enter into the spirit of the mountains. 

‘“* My own experience "’ the undergraduate says, ‘leads 
me to think that only by spending the night alone on the 
fell tops can you fully enjoy the grandeur and solemnity 
and the weird mystery of the mountains.” 


“If you feel so why do you desecrate them by climb- 


ing about in their most secret recesses with those noisy 
fellows inside? I myself have at times felt a very strong 
inclination to climb amongst the rocks, but I have always 


been deterred by the thought of approaching them in 
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such company—and perhaps by the danger that everyone 
talks about. I would like to go alone but I am too afraid 
of getting into a fix.” 

““Well, do you know, you cannot have every kind of 
pleasure at once: there are joys of exertion and victory, 
and of jovial company, as well as of meditation amongst 
the lonely hills. As to the danger, I am afraid a very 
exaggerated idea of it prevails. Many people have 
certainly been killed on these fells and I would not 
advise you to go rock climbing alone, but no serious 
accident has yet happened in the Lake District to any 
properly roped party, and a great amount or climbing is 
done here. I remember when I was a boy hearing that 
not half-a-dozen people had ever reached the top of the 
famous Pillar in Ennerdale; that there was only one 
way, and it was necessary to start with a particular foot 
first, for if you failed to do this you arrived at a difficult 
corner in such a position as not to be able to advance or 
retire. Well, of course this was all nonsense: there were 
at least six routes known even then, and plenty of people 
climbed it. Now there are nine principal ways and many 
variations: I should think over a hundred ascents are 
made every year, many of them by the long and difficult 
routes on the North face, so you may feel assured that the 
danger is not so considerable. Will you come there with 
us to-morrow ? I am sure you would enjoy it. The views 
are grand, every muscle will be called into action, 
ingenuity has to be exercised continually to overcome 
obstacles, and I promise it will make you feel alive in 
every fibre. But my enthusiasm for climbing is running 
away with me. You see, I’m a believer in Scott— 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
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“Well, many thanks for your invitation: if my com- 
panions will allow me to desert them I will go with 
you gladly. Merely asa lover of Wordsworth I would 
like to see the Pillar.” 

“Yes, but don’t come in a Wordsworthian frame of 
mind: if your brain is preoccupied with that ‘ something 
far more deeply interfused* you won’t do your share of 
looking after the rope. But I see candle flickerings in 
some of the upper rooms, which means bed-time I 
suppose. I warn you by the way, that you won't find 
the clothes you sent to be dried, outside your door in the 
morning. You'll have to hunt for your stockings 
amongst some four dozen pairs hanging over the stair rail, 
and someone else is sure to have run off with your under- 
clothing by mistake. It’s one of the amusements of the 
place. Good night, and good luck on the morrow!” 

Such is a specimen Eastertide day at Wastdale Head 
For barely a week the overflowing Hotel resembles topsey- 
turveydom and the hills are dotted all over with irreverent 
pigmies. Then comes a sudden change. The climbers 
tramp off with knapsack and riicksack to Boot, Keswick, 
or Windermere, or drive to Seascale: once again the 
Hotel is left to hardy pedestrians and lovers of quietness, 
disturbed only by occasional coaches bringing people up 
fromm the coast for the day: once again the mountains 
resume their lonely spell; cragsmen will come at times but 
their manners will be more reserved. Tourists will appear 
at breakfast wearing cuffs and ties without exposing them- 
selves to derision, and may even hire ponies and guides 
to Sca Fell Pike without being looked on contemptuously. 

But the climber will find delight at Wastdale whether he go 
in or out of season, and will be puzzled to decide whether he 


enjoys most the wild seclusion of the place at the one 


time or the outlandish life and good fellowship at the other. 
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THEOCRITUS, THE POET OF SICILY. 
By ARTHUR W. Fox. 

QF the life of Theocritus nothing accurate is known. 
He would seem to have been in his prime between 

the years 280 and 260 B.c. during the reigns of Hiero II., 
King of Sicily, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, monarch of 
Egypt.‘ An epigram,” which cannot be his, asserts that 
he was a native of Syracuse, while Suidas maintains that 
he was born at Cos. But the place of his birth matters 
little in such a study as the present. It is clear from his 
surviving poems that he had an intimate knowledge of the 
habits and minstrelsy of Sicily, while he was no less 
familiar with the splendours of Alexandria. Both Sicily 
and Alexandria enjoyed a wondrous prosperity under their 
respective rulers. The two kings were wise statesmen 
and patrons of literature. At Alexandria a new life had 
set in in the world of letters, and the great city was graced 
by a goodly band of poets such as Callimachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius, and of grammarians of the unique 
capacity of Aristarchus. The learned men combined in 
1, Id. xvii., which mentions as recent the marriage of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus with his sister Arsinoe II. Cf. Jd. xvi., which speaks of “ wars 
and rumours of wars,” and must therefore have preceded the first Punic 


War, and may be dated about 266 B.c. 


2, Epigram, xxii. 
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their single persons the diverse arts of commentator, 
poet, scientist, and man of letters, and if their poetry 
was tinged with pedantry, it was of no mean power and 
of no inferior delicacy. Theocritus himself was essen- 
tially Sicilian in his subjects and Alexandrian in his 
method of treatment, a fact which points to the certainty 
of his having travelled much during his period of edu- 
cation. 

In ancient Sicily the peasants spent many hours in 
musical contests, which would seem to have consisted 
chiefly in the humble art of capping rude and rustic 
verses. The clearness of the atmosphere, the beauty of 
the landscape, the lowing herds, the ‘“ nibbling sheep,” 
and sportive goats combined to suggest themes for the 
rural muse. It was reserved for Theocritus, out of this 
less polished material, to create a new class of pastoral 
poetry. In this he won complete success in spite of 
some artificiality of rhythm and form. His themes are 
handled with close fidelity to nature, and he wrote in the 
Dorian and Lesbian dialects. He had a keen eye for 
natural beauties, and the chaplet of flowers which he has 
bound up with his musical lines is remarkable alike for 
its variety and for its dainty delicacy. His love of 
nature was artless and unaffected ; he revelled in the 
open air, and rejoiced in the mere fact that he was alive 
amidst congenial fellows, without attempting to create a 
philosophy of life or of the natural universe ; whereby he 
gains in poetic beauty what he may be said to lose in 
depth of thought. To the breezy life of Sicily he has 
added some of the artificiality of Alexandria. The poets 
of the city of the Ptolemies, having a wholesome appre- 


ciation of the adage, ‘‘a great book, a great evil,” did not 


write long poems. Their commonest exercises in this 
kind were Epigrams, Elegies, and Idylls, as they were 
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called. The name Idyll (éidullion, which is the diminu- 
tive of éidos, a kind) does not mean a picture in little so 
much as a short kind of poem. It is bestowed by the 
grammarians of Alexandria upon any poem longer than 
an Epigram, which is complete in itself and not written 
in elegiac verse. Comparative brevity is the salient 
characteristic of every Idyll, and upon this condensed 
form of poetry Theocritus seized with the discernment of 
true genius, as best suited to his own gifts. He was not 
made of the stuff of which epic poets are compounded ; 
his Muse did not soar eagle-wise on long-continued flights, 
but, linnet-like, flitted from spray to spray, greeting every 
flower with a song in passing. His Jdylls thrill with the 
singing of birds, the piping of shepherds amid their 
picturesque surroundings, and a half-sensuous, all-indolent 
appreciation of the dreamy delights of country life. 
Sorrow seldom mars his melodious verse, save indeed in 
the wailings of love-lorn swains, which have ever a 
humorous side to such as are not in a like case. He has 
never attempted themes too lofty for his powers, and as 
a natural consequence he has left poems almost perfect in 
their kind. The magical sweetness of the rhythm and the 
beauty of descriptive talent can be reproduced in no 
rendering free or exact, and the following translations 
must be estimated as a faint attempt to present the subtle 
charm of the original.! 


Perhaps the brightest picture of Sicilian life at its 
happiest is to be found in the description of the surround- 
ings of the house of Phrasidemus, whither the poet went 
to celebrate ‘‘ Harvest Home.” It runs thus :— 


1 No use has been made of Calverley’s exquisite translation in this study, 
from the sole reason that the text of Theocritus has undergone a complete 
and satisfactory revision since his day; hence the renderings given have 
been made from the revised text of Ludovic Ahrens. 
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I said my say, and with a pleasant smile, 

As he had smiled erewhile, he gave the staff, 

“The Muses’ parting gift.” Then straight he turn’d 
} Along the westward way to Pyxa’s town. 

} But to the house of Phrasidemus I, 

4 And Eucritus, and fair Amyntichus 

Our journey took, where down we flung ourselves 
Full-length on perfumed beds of fragrant reeds, 
And toy’d amidst the vine’s fresh-sunder’d leaves. 

f High o’er our head waved poplars and huge elms, 
While the Nymphs’ sacred streamlet, babbling by, 
Poured from their grot. Deep-hid in shady leaves, 
On many a bough the faint cicadas chirped 

Their tedious strain, scorch’d even there. Afar 
The tree-frog moaned from thorny thicket lush. 
Woodlarks and finches sang, the turtle cooed. 

The tawny bees hung o’er the brooklet’s marge : 
The air breathed summer perfumes rich and sweet. 
Breathed July fragrance. At our languid feet 
Apples and pears in bounteous affluence roll’d, 
The four-years’ seal was melted from the jar. 

Ye Nymphs of Castaly, who love te dwell 

On huge Parnassus’ steep, tell me, was e’er 


So sweet a cup to Heracles set forth 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| By Chiron old in Pholos’ rocky cave ? 

Did e’er such juice tempt trip through his dim halls 
| Yon shepherd-swain, relentless Polypheme, 
Stark dweller by Anapus’ stream, who hurled 
Whole mountains at Odysseus’ storm-tost fleet, 
As those dear girls poured out for us that day 
3y great Demeter’s shrine at ‘‘ harvest-home ” ? 
My spreading fan may I once more fix firm 
Above her altar high, while by she stands 


Holding her sheaves and poppies in her hands. 
Surely the very breath of the late Sicilian summer per- 
vades the foregoing lines, which have a drowsy rhythmical 
sympathy with their theme. There is a kind of lazy 
rapture filling the poet’s soul as he lies at ease by the 


murmuring stream and hears the myriad swell of the 


1 [dyll vii., 128-157. 
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voices of the woodland, while he has only to stretch out 
his hand to pick up the falling fruit. Toadd to his blessed- 
ness, fair maidens coyly crown the cup with mellow wine. 
The philosophy of life expressed is not high, but it is very 
charming for all that, and it insensibly recalls Tennyson’s 
dreamy Lotos-Eaters. There is no description in Words- 
worth which in the least resembles this beautiful passage ; 
and if the Rydal bard was undoubtedly superior in philo- 
sophic insight, the Syracusan poet could at least describe 
with no inferior art a scene which filled him with unfeigned, 


if somewhat sensuous pleasure. 


It was amongst surroundings such as these that Theo- 
critus lived and sang, and no poet before him or since has 
surpassed him in his own kind. 

As has been already said, the Sicilian peasants were 
wont to amuse themselves, when their flocks were resting 
during the heat of the day, by capping verses. A judge 
was selected, and each of the competitors staked some 
valuable of his own, which he was to forfeit to his rival if 
he were adjudged inferior. Theocritus seized upon this 
popular practice and turned the rude material at his dis- 
posal into what the Greeks called bucolic, and the later 
critics pastoral, poetry. Of this he was the creator, and it 
is profoundly to be wished that all his successors had 
copied his simple naturalness. Sheep, goats, flowers, the 
loves of neatherds, and the rest, form the theme of many 
of his poems, and he deemed nothing to be too lowly to 
celebrate in his verse. Four lines will suffice ‘‘to give a 
taste of his quality” in capping verses :— 

Comatas : My goats crop clover, and goats’ dear delight, 
They trample squills, and rest neath arbute bright. 


Lacon : My sheep may feed on balm all honey-sweet, 


The cistus blooms like roses round their feet.1 


1 Idyll, v. 128-131. 
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The remainder of the lines abounds in similar descriptive 
touches, and it may be noted in passing, that no less than 
seven different plants are mentioned in four lines. The 
same penetrative observation is shown in all of the Jdydls, 
and in the present poem the reader who peruses the whole 
seems to hear the two herdsmen singing against one 
another in a beautiful Sicilian dell, while their respective 
charges are resting or wandering at their own sweet will 
and Morson, the judge, sits nodding his head and beating 
time to the music like a professional critic at the 
Opera. 


Portions of another Jdyil will serve to sufficiently illus- 
trate the bucolic poetry of Theocritus. It is entitled The 
Harvesters, and it shows plainly how delicately he could 
express the coarse rustic humour of the singers. _ Battus, 
once a good harvester, is scorned by his mistress, and he 
neglects his work. His heart-whole friend Milo begins to 
flout him thus :— 

Milo: Poor lab’ring clodpate, what can ail thy mind ? 
Thou can’st not cut thy swathe straight, as of old ; 
Nor catch thy fellows, but lagg’st long behind ; 
A thorn-prick’d ewe comes latest to the fold. 
Where wilt thou be at noon, if in the morn 
Thou fail’st to cut thy wonted share of corn ? 


Battus: Milo, thou stone, who reap’st till close of day. 
Did’st never long for loved one far away ? 


Milo: Not I: good workmen have no time for sighs. 
Battus: Did love ne’er banish slumber from thine eyes ? 
Milo: Now God forbid! If once the hound taste gore, 


The wretched dog is sure to pine for more. 
Battus then confesses that he has been in love with the 
swarthy, lean Bombyca for eleven days, whereupon Milo 
exclaims, in pitying scorn :— 

Thy sin hath caught thee fast; thou’st pined to wed, 
And now would’st take a cricket to thy bed. 
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But, compassionating Battus’ evil plight, he induces him 
to sing the praises of his sweetheart, and the lover, nothing 
loth, lilts up :— 

Pierian Muse:, praise my slender girl ; 

Whate’er ye touch is sure to be a pearl. 


Fair Bombyca, men call thee lean, sun-flayed, 
A gipsy ; I alone a nut-brown maid. 


Dark are the vi'lets, pencill’d blue-bells dark, 
Yet these in garlands are of foremost mark. 


Lithe goats love clover, wolves poor lambs pursue, 
And cranes the ploughman, so to thee I’m true. 


If ever Croesus’ fabled wealth were mine, 
We'd stand all gold at Aphrodite’s shrine ; 


Thou with thy flute, an apple, or a rose, 
I with that dress the dancer proudly shows. 


Fair Bombyca, like twinkling dice thy feet, 
I cannot praise thy voice, ’tis all too sweet. 

Milo is not a little struck by the unwonted exaltation of 
his friend’s music; but his answer is a characteristic 
parody of the song, and his own rapid and designedly 
prosaic lines recall the similar effort of Touchstone :-— 


Demeter, Queen of stalk and ear, bestow 
Rich tilth and fruitage on the field below. 


Bind, reapers, bind your sheaves, lest stroller say 
‘A fig for these ; they’re not worth half their pay.” 


Your swathe turn to the north, all ye who mow, 
Or westward ; there the ear doth fattest grow. 


Ye threshers all, no noontide slumber try ; 

’Tis then the husks most from the grains should fly. 
Ye reapers, with the waking lark arise ; 

Stop, when he sleeps, at noontide close your eyes. 


Frogs’ lives are glorious, none they want to give, 
Drink from a jar, beeause in drink they live. 


Better-brew herbs, thou parsimonious screw, 
Than splitting cumin saw thy hand in two. 


The parody is fresh and bright, and gives an interesting 
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summary of the various classes of farm labourers with 
quite as much vigour as Thomas Tusser in his Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. Milo, when he has 
done his song, concludes the poem with three lines of 
excellent advice :-— 

Such songs as these should workers learn to make ; 

Thy loathly love-tale to thy grannam take, 

To send her sleep, if she too soon should wake. 
Such is the essence of a typical bucolic poem. Love-sick 
maundering, mocking replies, snatches of finished verse, 
and the very thoughts and speech of the rustics are 
expressed with keen perception in exquisite rhythm. 

The Sicilian landscape rises before the mind’s eye, and 
the two singers sing their songs with some power, while 
their conflicting tempers are clearly delineated in the 
words which they use. Milo the rocky, chants to Battus 
the susceptible, and ends with a piece of advice as 
salutary as it is unpalatable; and the reader comes, 
perforce, to the conclusion that the poet is describing a 
quite familiar scene. 

But Theocritus could sing with much pathos, when he 
was so minded, though his genius was in the main of that 
sunny kind which sees little but happiness in the daily 
round of life and in the beauty of nature. The Elegy over 
Daphnis combines an intensity of feeling with a power of 
expression, which is deeply moving. It may be compared 
with Shelley’s Adonats and Milton’s Lycidas, but it has a 
truth to wild nature, which neither of those perfect poems 
canclaim. Daphnis had long been an avowed foe to love ; 
but the Queen of Love wrought his undoing, and worked 
his death by her wonted weapons. The Dirge begins 
thus :— 


Where were ye, nymphs, when Daphnis faded, where ? 
Or by Penean glade, or Pindus’ height ? 


1]dyll x, 1-12, 18-19, 24-37 and 42-58. 
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Ye haunted not Anapus’ river fair, 


Nor 4tna’s steep, nor Acis’ ripples bright. 
Begin the herdsman’s dirge, ye muses dear. 
The last line is the burthen of the Dirge, save that later 
it becomes :— 
Give o’er the herdsman’s dirge, ye muses dear. 
Wild animals like lynxes, wolves, and lions, mourn for the 
loss of the beloved neatherd; the rural gods lament his 
early passing in company with his fellow swains, and 
Aphrodite, who has caused his woe, comes to mock the 
dying man, who taunts her with heart-stricken bitterness. 
So fiercely does he gird at her, that she repents her’ mis- 
deed, when it is too late; and the Dirge concludes with 
the following fine stanza: 
Thus far he spake, and breath’d his last, Love’s Queen 
Fain would have lifted him; but all his thread 
Was spun, and down the river Daphnis sped ; 
The wave closed o’er the swain, who once had been 
The muses’ chosen bard, the Dryads’ pride. 
Cease, muses dear, to sing how Daphnis died. 

In spite of the difficulties of translation, some glints of 
the beauty of the original may be felt to shine through the 
foregoing rendering, and the lines themselves thrill with 
an artless pathos, which is supremely affecting. The 
whole of the poem is no less striking in imagery and depth 
of emotion, and Milton at least would seem to have owed 
something to his Sicilian predecessor in the making of his 
immortal dirge. 

Acentury and a half before Theocritus was in his prime, 
Sophron had perfected a kind of poetical entertainment 
which, in a rude form, was common in Sicily at a very 
early date. The peasants had been in the habit of repre- 
senting scenes from life in what were called Mimes. 
These were poems cast into the shape of dialogues or 


1Tdyll i., 138-142. 
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monologues, which were spoken in character, and origin- 
ally abounded in gross mirth and coarse jesting. Sophron 
imparted to these Mimes something of the perfection which 
Ben Jonson gave to the Masque of a later date, and in 
another land. In two of his poems, at least, Theocritus 
was under the influence of his famous predecessor, and 
he has one [Idyll in this kind—The White Witch—which is 
possessed of a weird force, and a dramatic pathos and 
ferocity, which alternately move the reader to pity and 
to wrath. Delphis, the handsome athlete, has inspired 
the love of Simetha the sorceress, and having won her 
affections, he has pitilessly abandoned her for a fairer and 
less exacting mistress. She resolves to take vengeance, 
and she moves her magic wheel in which an unlucky 
wryneck has been securely bound, while she brews a 
love philtre for her faithless swain. She has procured a 
fragment from his garment for this purpose, and she 
sings thus with awe-inspiring force :— 
This rag hath Delphis from his mantle lost; 
I’m rending it and casting in the fire. 


Ah! tierce tormenting love, why um I erost, 
Why fade I like a leech that haunts the mire. 


Whirl, wryneck, whirl my lover home to me! 


The last line forms the burthen of her first chant. In her 
second incantation she opens her casement and looks out 
upon the moon, the quiet Queen of sorcery. She then 
pours forth her sorrowful complaint, and breaks out into 
the following forceful lines :— 
My waning eolour fades as ashes pale, 
My flowing locks fall fast; and naught but skin 
And bones I grow. What sore’ress did I fail * 
To seek, what crone, that dismal spells doth spin? 
They naught avail. Fleet time puts out my light. 
Whence comes my love, tell Virgin-queen of night.” 


1[dyll ii., 53-57. Idem, 88-93. 
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Here again the last line forms the burthen of the second 
song, and ends every stanza. The whole of the poem is 
infinitely dramatic, and by turns it moves by its intensity 
of pathos, and blazes forth into savage frenzy. Nay, when 
Simetha sends the potion to Delphis, she bursts forth 
into terrible threats against her swain, unless he should 
repent. At this point Theocritus concludes his poem with 
two tranquil lines, which relieve the tension of the reader’s 
emotions, and thus shows himself to be a true artist. The 
white-witch cries almost despairfully :-— 

White shining moon, farewell, farewell, each star, 
That twinklest round night’s silver-sheeny car. 

The next imitation of one of Sophron’s Mimes is so 
sportive, and at the same time so illustrative of the 
humour of Theocritus, that in spite of its length, it must 
be given whole with a note here and there. The Idyll 
represents two women of Syracuse going to the feast of 
Adonis, in Alexandria, where they were living at the 
time, and it gives so vivid a picture of the life of that 
city, that it is evident that its author was equally 
familiar with the place, and with the ways of women. 
The first scene is laid in Praxinoa’s house, to which her 
gossip Gorgo comes early in the morning -and finds her 
half dressed. Gorgo begins to speak :— 

Gorge: Is Praxinoa at home? 
Pracxinoa : Dear Gorgo, yes; 
I can’t believe you’re here at last ; a chair, 


A cushion, quick Eunoa. 


Gorgo: All’s well. 
Praxinoa: Sit down. 
Gorgo : Plague take my rambling pate: I’ve scarce been spared 


To see Praxinoa. What chariots ; what a crowd ! 
Folk wearing court-shoes, court-dress ev’rywhere! 


An endless road, you live so far from me! 





1 Idyll ii., 165-166. 
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Praxinoa: My madman took this world’s-end hole, for sure 
Tis not a house to stop our neighbour chats, 
And make us foes. That’s just his way ; the fiend! 
Gorgo: Don’t call your husband Dinon names so foul 
Before his babe ; look how he stares. Cheer up, 
Zopyrion sweet ; ’tis not papa, she means. 


Praxinoa: He understands, by’rlarkin’, (Turns to the child): Sweet papa! 
The featherpate went yesterday to buy 
Soap and rouge from the shop ; he went and brought 
The lubberly sky-raker, peddling salt. 
Gorgo: My wastrel Dioclidas does the same ; 
But now he bought six fleeces for a crown ; 
Mere pickings they from worn-out dogskin bags, 
All waste and filth ; but that’s his usual game. 
Come, get your cloak and veil; we’ll to the court 
Of wealthy Ptolemy to see th’ Adonis ; 
The Queen makes goodly pageant so I hear. 
Praxinoa: Ay, those that have can spend. Well, here I’m with you, 
If any doubts, just say you’ve seen myself. 


Gorgo: Tis time to start. 


Praxinoa: Idlers keep constant feast. 
(Turns to her maid Eunoa, who is helping to dress her). 
Eunoa, you jail-bird, set the laver here: 
Cats love to sleep soft all the day. Quick, water: 
I asked for water first; she’s brought the soap : 
Both, fool; stop soaping me—you heap of waste 
Pour water. Why d’you wet my shift? you plague; 
Ha’ done. I’ve washed as well as fates permit ; 
Where’s the key o’ the safe? Quick, fetch it here. 
Gorgo: Praxinoa! your cloak becomes you wondrous well : 
Tell me its cost ; just as it left the loom. 
Praxinoa: Don’t talk about it, Gorgo dear ; ten pounds! 
But on the trimming I used all my taste. 
Gorgo : Well, it has caught your taste! 


Prazinoa : Thank you, my dear. 
(To Eunoa) Bring me my mantle; set my straw hat trim. 
No, baby ; I can’t take you, Goblin—bites 
Horse—kicks. Ay, cry your fill; you shan’t be lamed. 
Come on. (To the nurse) Dandle the baby, Phrygia, you 


Call in the dog; bar fast the big front door. (Exeunt). 
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SCENE II.-—The Street. 

Praxinoa: Lord, what a crush! How shall we e’er get through 

’Tis like a plaguy stream of countless ants. 

Yet, Ptolemy, many noble works are yours 

Since your great father left this earth ; no knave 

Garottes the passers-by Egyptian-wise : 

As once the gallows-hunks were won’t to do ; 

A pack of crows. A heap of rascaldom.? 

(She sees the Royal Body-quard coming towards them, down the street 

Gorgo, what shall we do? The Royal Horse— 

Here they come! Don’t tread me down, good sir! 

The chestnut rears—how wild he is; get out, 

You blockhead, Eunoa; he’ll make an end 

Of his rider: glad I am my babe ’s at home. 
Gorgo: Take heart, Praxinoa ; now they’re well behind, 

They’ve fall’n in line. 
Praxinoa: Ay, now I’m quite myself. 

Horses and slippery snakes I’ve e’er abhorr’d, 

From childhood. Quick; the crush is right upon us! 
Gorgo: (To an Old Lady) From court, good mother ? 
Old Lady : Yes, child. 
Gorgo : Is ’t easy 
To get in? 
Old Lady : Sweet young dames, the Greeks tried hard, 
And entered Troy. Try, and you’ll sure succeed. 


Gorgo: The witch has whined her rune and stol’n away. 
Prazinoa: Women know all: e’en how Zeus wedded Hera. 
Gorgo: Look, Praxinoa: what a crush is at the doors! 


Praxinoa: "Tis frightful, Gorgo ; clasp my hand, Eunoa, 
Stick tight to Eutychis (Gorgo’s maid). Don’t go astray ; 
Let’s enter in a body, maids, keep close ; 
Horrors ! my veil is torn in two already. 
Good gentleman: in heaven’s name take care 
Of my gown; and gool luck go with you for e’er. 
Stranger: Though I can’t try; I'll try to try. 
Prazinoa : The crowd, 
Jostles like pigs. 
Stranger: (Helping them into the court) Take heart, dear dame, all’s well! 


Prazinoa: Sweet sir ; may fortune smile on you for e’er 


For helping us. A civil gentleman! 


1Alluding to Ptolemy’s admirable police regulations. 
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Eunoa’s crush’d to a jelly. Shove, you coward ; 
That’s right, “ we’re all in,” as the bridegroom said 
When he'd shut the door. 

SCENE IU.—The Palace. 

Praxinoa, come and look 

First, at th’ embroidery—how fine it is? 
You'll say the gods have fashioned it, I know. 
Lady Athena! what woman could have wrought it ? 
Tis life itself; they seem to stand, or move. 
Man’s got some brains; see, in the silver bower 
Lies sweet Adonis—radiant as the moon — 
Youth’s earliest bloom just shades his rounded cheeks : 
He’s beauteous in the beauty of his death. 


Stranger U1. You ninnies ; stop your endless, senseless chatter : 


Praxinoa: 


Crorgeo: 


Burring your brogue, like pigeons, in the wood. 
Burr! Whence comes the fellow? Sir, what is ’t to you 
If we should chatter ? Hector o’er your slaves. 
I’d have yov know we’re Syracusan dames : 
Sprung like Bellerophon from Corinth Town. 
Our burring brogue is Doric pure and true ; 
Sure Dorian dames may use a Doric tongue. 
Nay, by the maid—One only is my Master 
None of your sauce; don’t cudgel your poor wits. 
Peace, my Praxinoa; the Argive maid— 
That cunning minstrel—sets about to sing 
Th’ Adonis Song, which beats last year’s old dirge ; 
She’ll sing her best, I know ; she how she poses. 
Woman Singer :— 

(Jueen, that in Cyprus ever tak’st delight, 

And viewest Eryx’s steep with flashing eyes. 
The softly stealing hours in yearly flight 

Have call’d Adonis from death’s stream to rise. 
The dainty hours were all too slow, but still ; 


They’re here at last, with joy, all hearts to fill. 


Cypris—Dione’s daughter—thou has made 
Immortal Berenice, poets sing, 

Ambrosia to her mortal breast convey’d ; 

(Jueen of unnumber’d names and shrines, for thee 


Glad gifts doth Berenice’s daughter bring 


To grace Adonis with earth’s jollity. 
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For him the acorns swinging high are stored, 

For him gay blossoms twine in silver nest, 
And Syrian nard in gold and crystal poured, 

And cates that woman’s kneading skill hath press’d, 
When blooms of ev’ry kind they mould in meal 

To trim their cakes of oil and honey dress’d, 
Whereon birds seem to fly and creeping things to steal. 


Green garlands decked with anise sweet are bound, 

O’er which young tender loves for ever play ; 
Like nightingales they haunt the trees around, 

And try their waxing wings from spray to spray. 
Oh ! eb’ny, gold, and iv’ry eagles white, 

Bringing his page to Zeus on Ida’s steep, 

Oh! sheeny tap’stry softer far than sleep ; 
Skilled Samians and Milesians at the sight 

Will own Adonis’ bed as he is bright. 
Him Cypris holds, her doth Adonis keep 

Fast in his rosy arms, a youthful squire, 

Who stings not :—kiss his rip’ning lips on fire. 
All joy to Cypris holding fast her love! 

Thronging at dewy dawn we’ll lift him where 
The breakers hiss along the winding cove. 

We'll loose our gowns and locks, our bosoms bare, 

And chant our prelude shrilly through the air. 


Thou hauntest earth and hell, Adonis dear; 
Alone of all the demigods, men say ; 

Not this the lot of Atreus’ son severe; 

Not this the fate of Ajax grim, austere; 
Nor Hector’s, first-born pride of Hecuba, 

Who twice ten sons in Ilium did rear. 


Not Patrocles, nor Pyrrhus home from Troy ; 
Nor Lapithe, nor sage Deucalions 
Of elder time, nor Pelops’ sturdy sons, 
Nor Argos’ ancient heroes, shared such joy ; 
Grace us with New-years gifts, Adonis dear, 
Now, and whene’er thou com’st, thrice welcome here. 


Praxinoa, how skill’d she is; how happy she 
That knows so much ; how glorious is her voice ! 
But now we must be off; for Dioclidas 

Has had no lunch, and he’s a bitter chur! ; 
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When he’s not had a bite, he’s ill to please. 

Farewell, Adonis, dear; we’re glad you came.! 
This Jdyll has in the main told its own story. But the 
admirable insight into woman’s little ways, the clever 
characterisation of the various speakers, the vividness of 
the series of pictures, and the lovely Adonis-song stand 
alone in Greek literature. As for the worship of Adonis, 
it was introduced into Alexandria from Pheenicia, and 
represents the birth of spring and the waning of autumn 
at the approach of winter. Theocritus has entered into 
every detail of the festival, like one who had offen been 
there, and he has left a number of vignettes of a long- 
forgotten life as subtly drawn as they are lifelike and 
amusing. No one but a man endowed with a rich sense 
of humour could have achieved so charming a poem, and 
the story it embraces is as vigorously as it is daintily 
told. 

Of the pathos of the Sicilian poet there can be no 
question, when he chose to be pathetic. He has left us 
an epic fragment which is unique in Hellenic poetry. 
The hapless fate of Hylas, the boy-friend of Heracles, is 
narrated with a beauty and a moving force which leave 
little to be desired. It is addressed to Nicias, the 
author’s physician-friend of Cos or Miletus, and opens 
thus :— 

Love is not ours alone, as once we dream’d. 

My Nicias, whosesoever son Love be : 

Nor first to us hath beauty beauteous seem’d 

Poor mortals, who the morrow may not see. 

No, he who hurled the lion on the lea, 

Amphitryon’s iron son, loved Hylas fair, 

Young Hylas, sunny-tress’d ; his boy did he 

Train, as fond father trains his first-born care, 

To sing from morn to night, man’s doughty deeds to dare. 





1Idyll xv. 
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He could not live without his boy when noon 
Flamed through the burning sky, nor when Day fied, 
Driving her snowy steeds before the moon; 

Nor when the hen from dusty perch o’erhead, 

With flapping wings calls wand’ring chicks to bed, 
And they pipe whistling answers to her cry; 

So tenderly his love the hero bred, 

And fill’d his op’ning soul with purpose high, 

That he a man in very sooth might live and die. 


The pictures just given of the affection of Heracles for his 
youthful friend are beautiful in themselves, and perhaps 
none of them exceeds in tenderness that of the brood-hen 
calling her chickens to her protecting wings, and tempt- 
ing them to scale the dusty perch. By and by the two 
friends joined the expedition of Jason in search of the 
Golden Fleece, and one evening the chieftains dis- 
embarked at Propontis from the Argo to rest for the 
night. At this place Heracles and his shipmate Telamon 
were on the point of supping when Hylas was sent to 
fetch water for the pair of comrades. The poet continues 
in a passage ot rare descriptive beauty :— 


Swiftly he spied a pool within the dell, 

Bordered with many a spear of pointed reed ; 

The haggard maiden-hair o’erhung the well, 

The blue forget-me-not, the marish weed 

Mixt with green parsley o’er the flowery mead. 

Sweet sleepless Nymphs danced in the lympid stream, 
To ’scape their sight the timid clown takes heed, 
Nichea, fair-faced as spring’s new-born beam, 
Euneica and Malis through the liquid glass did gleam. 


The lad to dip his gaping cruse leaned low, 
When on his hand the Naiads fastened tight,— 
Their hearts a-tremble with Love’s happy woe 
For that fair Argive boy. He fell from sight 
Full in the darkling wave, as down the night 

A falling star flashes from sky to sea,— 

And ’mid the sailors one with spirit light 
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Cries to his fellow-mariners in glee, 

** Quick, slack the sheets, the rising breeze blows fresh and free.” 
The pictures in the foregoing lines are matchless in the 
brevity and finished beauty of the original. The expres- 
sion ‘‘ haggard maiden-hair”’ is so perfect in its kind that 
it is wonderful to find how few, if any, modern poets have 
ventured to use it. The image of the meteor is in itself 
beautiful and apt. But the little touch of sea life which it 
suggests is finer still. Doubtless Theocritus, on one or 
other of his voyages, had seen the spirits of the sailors 
uplifted by the sight of such a falling star, and he has 
embodied his observation in an exquisite little piece of 
word-painting. He has an eye for natural objects in their 
more beautiful aspect keener than that of Wordsworth, 
and only less piercing than that of Tennyson amongst the 
poets of this century. 

One more passage will suffice to illustrate the anxiety of 
Heracles when Hylas did not return; and the description 
of the boy vainly trying to penetrate the water with his 
voice, in answer to his friend, is of exceptional delicacy 
and force. It runs :— 


Meanwhile Alcides, all a-throb with fear, 
Rush’d off to seek his much-loved boy, and bore 

His deadly bow, his club. He shouted clear : 
“Hylas!” Three times he called in anguish sore, 
And three times Hylas heard his lion’s roar. 

He strove to answer, but his voice rose thin 

From the deep wave, howe’er he cried forlore. 

He seem’d so far away, so faint his din 

Stole upward from his lurking-place the pool within. 
As when stout lion hears from far a hind 

Low bleating on the distant mountain-side, 

He quits his den his timid prey to find ; 

So Heracles, through thickets wand’ring wide, 
Whirled, seeking his fair boy from side to side, 
O’er dark’ning fields he went his winding way— 
Lovers are woe-worn beings—swift he hied 
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O’er mighty crags, by oak woods grim and grey ; 

For plighted troth, nor any hindrance could him stay.1 
The excessive grief of Heracles is thus touchingly expressed, 
and so eager was he to find the lost one that, forgetful of 
his fealty to Jason, he let the Argo sail without him, and 
thus was compelled to find his way to Colchos on foot. 
The poet’s love of nature, of domestic scenes, and of 
flowers has been amply shown in the preceding quotations. 
The whole of his poem is filled with an artistic apprecia- 
tion of objects which are commonplace to the common- 
place man, while his description of the power of human 
friendship is tender and sympathetic. Theocritus loved 
nature, but he loved his kind; and he was able to pour- 
tray both with rare skill. Amongst the shorter poems of 
antiquity there are few so beautiful as his Hylas, and 
amongst the modern school of nature-poets, so called, 
there are but few who could have penned its finished 
lines. 

The Sicilian bard was also capable of occasional verse 
of more than ordinary beauty, and the specimen which he 
has left is single in Greek literature, and not easily to be 
surpassed in any poetry of its kind. He is sending a fine 
ivory distaff to Theugenis, the wife of his friend Nicias, 
and with it he despatches a poem to take the place of his 
living presence. The lines are these :— 

Oh! distaff, dainty spinster, grey-eyed Athena’s gift 

To gentle dames rejoicing in comely household thrift, 

Go boldly take our greeting to Neilos’ stately town, 

Where on Aphrodite’s temple the hoary reeds look down. 

We crave auspicious breezes from Zeus to waft us, where 

I'd blithely see my guest-friend, and his warm welcome share,— 
My Nicias, the handsome, by ev’ry virtue graced. 

I'll bring thee i’vry distaff, with laboured carving traced, 

A gift to the skill’d fingers of Nicias’ lovely dame. 

With her thou’lt furnish garments for men of sturdier frame, 


1 Idyll xiii. 1—15, 39—52, 55—60 and 61—67. 
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With her the slighter texture of maids’ transparent gear. 

If twice the lambkins’ mothers be shorn the self-same year, 

On the herbage, of their fleeces, for trim-ankled Theugenis, 

She’d bless them, she’s more workful than the giddy-pated miss. 

For no unthrifty damsel, for no idler I’d have torn 

Thee, distaff, far to languish from our loved native bourn. 

For thine’s the city Archias from Corinth came to build, 

Sicilia’s dearest marrow, with prudent heroes fill’d. 

Now shalt thou share for ever a home whose skilful lord 

With drugs can all diseases from hapless mortals ward. 

Thou’lt dwell in fair Miletus along th’ Ionian strand, 

Where Theugenis shall ply thee, the best in all the land. 

And when she’s at her spinning thou’lt some remembrance be 

Of the friendship of two students of spells and minstrelsy. 

This will he say who sees thee, although the gift I send 

Be small. ’Tis kind ; and little gifts are precious from a friend. 
The dainty grace of this brief poem can be expressed in no 
translation. Where Calverley has failed it is not reason- 
able to expect any lesser translator to succeed. But it 
cannot be doubted that if the poet’s handsome gift to the 
thrifty Thuegenis were highly esteemed, his lines would 
be no less valued by her to whom they were sent. Time, 
at all events, which tries the virtue of human things, has 
taken the distaff and left the verses, for which we cannot 
be too thankful. 

It now becomes necessary to estimate the place of Theo- 
critus amongst the hierarchy of poets. He is the father 
of pastoral poetry, in which few of his successors have 
been able to come anywhere near him. His younger con- 
temporaries, Bion and Moschus, have gained in art 
perhaps what they have certainly lost in force and natural- 
ness. Vergil, whose Eclogues are copied from the Bucoltcs 
of his Sicilian model, loses even more than the afore- 
mentioned poets in naturalness. The pastoral poets of 
our own country, Thomson, Pope, Tickel, Philips, and the 
rest, are by no means pastoral in any true sense of the 


1 Idyll xxviii. 
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word, nor are they in this kind of verse always poetical. 
Pope especially does not convey the impression that he 
had any real understanding of nature; his genius busied 
itself for the most part with other themes, in which he has 
never been surpassed. Perhaps there is a kindred spirit 
dwelling in Wordsworth ; but the difference between the 
earlier and the later poet is vast. Theocritus was no 
philosopher ; he loved nature as he saw it, and there is no 
reason to believe that he penetrated very deeply into its 
mysteries. But he did not lose in poetic power by the 
limitation of his imagination ; nay, he gained in descrip- 
tive skill from the absence of philosophy. Hence, he is at 
once superior and inferior to Wordsworth as a poet of 
nature. He is superior, in that he never did violence to 
natural beauty by attempting to draw philosophical con- 
clusions therefrom, which possibly were not present. But 
he is inferior, in that he failed to perceive that all- 
pervading spirit which is manifested in nature, and which 
was so dear to Wordsworth. Moreover, Theocritus was 
endowed with no mean sense of humour and a hatred of 
moralising, which spared him the frequent and uncon- 
scious plunges into bathos which are by no means rare in 
the works of the Rydal poet. If he did not rise so high, 
he assuredly never fell so low. Furthermore, he had none 
of the masterful egotism of the singer of the Excursion, 
and so he was free from the occasional dismalness which 
is the not infrequent fate of most didactic poets. He 
loved nature as he saw it, and he did not pause to criticise 
its parts in their relation to the great whole. But he also 
loved nature in its relation to man, and there is a delicate 
fitness in his descriptions of scenery to the characters pour- 
trayed which cannot fail to strike the careful reader. 

It is not fair to either bard to contrast him with William 
Wordsworth. The one has left but a few poems, and 
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the world is eager for more—a statement which can by 
no means be truly said of the other. The first was an 
unreflective observer of nature, light-hearted, sunny, un- 
conscious of himself, filled with a gay humour, and not 
untouched by dramatic power and moving pathos. The 
second was supremely self-conscious, somewhat sombre- 
souled, endowed with a deeply-reflective spirit, but almost 
destitute of a sense of humour, and possessed of a too 
pronounced tendency to be didactic in season and out of 
season. Hence, it has come about that Theocritus was 
the more successful painter of what he saw, while Words- 
worth infinitely surpassed him in giving to nature a depth 
of meaning which was but dimly perceived before his day. 
Once more, Theocritus was terse, and Wordsworth 
diffuse ; and these several characteristics would suffice 
alone to sunder the two poets by a measureless distance 
of dissimilarity. 

But there is one English poet with whom Theocritus 
can be compared with a greater degree of fairness, and 
that is Tennyson. Both had a marvellous finish of 
form, both could see everthing that was in a landscape, 
and find the exact descriptive epithet for each object ; 
both have a subtle and penetrating rhythm, and both a 
tender and touching pathos. It is not suggested that 
the two were equally great. Comparisons of relative 
greatness depend more than is commonly thought upon 
individual tastes, and they are not a little disrespectful 
to the mighty dead. But that Theocritus had some- 
thing in common with Tennyson cannot be denied by 
those who can read him in the original; and perhaps 
only Tennyson could have worthily translated the Idylls 
of his sunny-hearted predecessor. He might not perhaps 
have entered into the dainty humour and light-hearted 
gladness of the poet of Sicily, but he alone could 
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have done justice to the faultless finish of Theocritus. 

Once more it may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that within the limits of his genius Theocritus was a poet 
of a high order. A lover of natural beauty, he has left 
a series of pictures which exactly resemble nothing else 
in poetry. Endowed with a genial humour all his own, 
he has shown no less skill in depicting the emotions of 
men and women ; and once at least he has proved him- 
self able to paint the darker passions of a jealous woman 
as only Byron could have done amongst later poets. His 
style is clear and picturesque, his language terse and 
apposite. His epithets are singularly appropriate, and 
his comparisons for the most part natural. Much of his 
writing has not survived, but what has come down to 
us deserves to live, and surely will live. So long as 
men are impressed by the beauties of nature, apart from 
their spiritual relations ; so long as men and women take 
an interest in the doings of their fellows; so long as the 
reading world is capable of appreciating highly-wrought 
beauty of language and exquisite tact in description ; so 
long shall the poet of Syracuse live and flourish. He is 
gone now; but he has shed some of his own sunshine 
upon the Jdylls which survive; and we are grateful to 
time for preserving thus much of one whom to read is to 
admire, and to study is to love. The first of all the 
pastoral poets he sang, and the first he remains yet after 
the lapse of more than twenty-one centuries. Bind him, 
therefore, a chaplet of the fresh flowers which he loved, 
and fill him a goblet of nectar to warm his shade, which 
wanders with his fellow-poets hand in hand over the 
Elysian fields, and fondly dreams of that fair Sicily which 
he loved so dearly, and of which he sang with such 
unrivalled sweetness. 


























SOME NOTES ON MARINE PAINTING, FROM 
VANDEVELDE TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By E. E. MINTON. 

ARINE Painting had its origin and greatest develop- 
ment in Holland. Indeed, we have but to con- 
sider how that extraordinary Dutch School was called 
upon to express the thoughts and sympathies of a people 
into whose existence maritime life entered so intimately, 
to see that it could hardly have been otherwise. The 
country, ‘‘ just then, was reposing on its laurels after its 
long contest with Spain, in a short period of complete well- 
being.” ‘‘ The heroism by which that national well-being 
had been achieved was still of recent memory—the air 
full of its reverberation, and great movement.”* And 
marine painting was but one province in the wide 
domain which Dutch art created from the land and its 
people. ‘‘ The Dutch had just begun to see what a picture 
their country was—its canals, and boompjis, and endless 
broadly lighted meadows, and thousands of miles of quaint 
water-side: and their painters, the first true masters of 
landscape for its own sake, were further informing them 
in the matter. They were bringing proof, for all who 
cared to see, of the wealth of colour there was all around 
them, in this, supposably sad land.”’t 


* Walter Pater’s “Imaginary Portraits,” pages 95, 96. + Ibid, page 98. 
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The traditions and practice of two centuries gave them 
the secrets of a perfect technical skill, enabling them to 
produce paintings in every class, but the idealistic, ‘‘in 
which it is not easy to know which most to admire, 
whether the beauty of their composition and grouping, the 
brilliancy and clear tone of their colouring, or their won- 
derful variety.” Their truth to nature, their homely 
sincerity of subject, won an eloquent tribute of praise 
from George Eliot. They were the first who found that 
with the poetising aid of light and shade, the meanest and 
most common-place incidents of every-day life could be 
made the subjects of pictures. A land whose sons, when- 
ever the sword was sheathed, even but for a moment, 
were for starting off on perilous voyages to the regions of 
frost and snow in search after that ‘‘ North-west Passage,” 
for those wide wanderings over distant waters, in which the 
weird legend of Vanderdecken would arise, and with whom 
maritime enterprise was even more popular than military 
or political life, might be reckoned on to produce at so 
fortunate a stage in art, the marine painter. For, in truth, 
the element which Dutch painting was to depict with such 
a hearty sense of satisfaction in every “ hint of its- near- 
ness, is never far distant in Holland. Invading all places, 
stealing under one’s feet, insinuating itself everywhere 
along an endless network of canals (by no means such 
formal channels as we understand by the name, but 
picturesque rivers, with sedgy banks and haunted by in- 
numerable birds), its incidents present themselves oddly 
even in one’s park or woodland walks: the ship in full 
sail appearing suddenly among the great trees or above 
the garden wall, where we had no suspicion of the pres- 
ence of water.”* The beauty of the groups of vessels, 
large and small, at anchor in those noiseless highways, 


* Pater’s “Imaginary Portraits,” page 105. 
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the endless succession of dramatic scenes which the 
coast would furnish when the tides broke in thunder 
amongst the sand dunes of Scheveningen, or when the 
lowering clouds of the horizon were resonant with that 
other and more deadly thunder of hostile fleets hotly 
engaged, where Englishman and Hollander contended for 
the supremacy of the seas, were themes that began to 
appeal to the artist. And as Dutch prosperity in town 
and village and farm, with all the warmth and cosiness of 
its home life found its reflection with various degrees of 
refinement, and almost always with consummate crafts- 
manship, in the interiors of Meiris, Van Ostade and De 
Hooch, and a great company beside, so the more poetic 
aspects of nature found their expression in Rembrandt 
and Jacob Ruisdael, and the beauty and magic of the sea 
in the works ofa group of painters, amongst whom Willem 
Vandevelde was chief. Not that marine subjects are to be 
considered as confined to this group of artists, for we find the 
most noted landscapists and painters of genre, continually 
encroaching upon the domain of the painters of the sea. 

The family of Vandevelde constituted a _ veritable 
dynasty in the annals of painting, coming into note 
with old Esaias Vandevelde, who was at work during 
the closing years of the 16th century. His son, Willem 
Vandevelde the elder (1610-1693) achieving a high repu- 
tation as a marine painter, his career overlapping that of 
his still more famous son, named after him (1633-1707), 
the lives of the three embracing the period of fulness 
and decline of the Dutch School. It was of the work of 
Willem Vandevelde the younger that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said, ‘** the world might see another Claude Lorrain, but 
it would never see another Vandevelde.” This is high 
praise, and even the brilliant achievements of men who 


were unborn when Sir Joshua spoke, should not make us 
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forgetful of their fore-runners, those original minds who 
opened up new spheres of artistic effort. Well, we have 
had another Claude Lorrain, and that, too, in England, 
in the 19th century. I mean Geo. Barret, of the Old 
Water Colour Society, a man whose merits as an artist 
are being recognised more widely, year by year, and 
whose works are only now receiving the appreciation 
which is their due. 

As to Vandevelde, it is doubtful whether any modern 
critic would endorse the opinion of Sir Joshua, but the 
wayfaring man may compare the examples of his work 
in the National Gallery, with those of the marine painters 
of later days with much advantage. 

The lives of the Dutch painters were singularly unevent- 
ful, for the most part, and that of Vandevelde is soon 
told. Born at Amsterdam in 1633, he and his brother 
Adrian, who became famous as a cattle painter, grew up 
amid the most favourable influences for the development 
of their talents. Receiving his first lessons from his father, 
but afterwards studying under another excellent master, 
Simon de Vlieger, he made such progress that many of 
the paintings executed by him before his twenty-fourth 
year show that he had attained a complete mastery of the 
technical side of his work, whilst as works of art, they may 
be ranked amongst the masterpieces of marine painting. 
Soon after the Restoration, we find his father settled in 
London as marine draughtsman to the King. Charles 
having made his acquaintance during his exile in Holland, 
invited him to follow, some little time after his restoration. 
Sending over for some of his son’s works, the proud father 
had the pleasure of exhibiting them to the Court, where 
they created such a sensation, that the younger man was 
also invited to England. He was appointed to the post of 


marine painter to the King at a salary of {100 a year, his 
E 
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father receiving the same amount as draughtsman. The 
date of this double pension, as given on the authority of 
Horace Walpole’s ‘“‘ Anecdotes of Painting,” is 1675. 
The father was then 65 years of age, the son 42. They 
lived at Greenwich, and for 21 years the two pursued 
their calling as artists, whose business it was to paint the 
sea, and to delineate faithfully the shipping of the time. 
Their official position obliged them to depict the naval 
engagements in which victory was on the side of the 
English. We can believe that these two worthy Dutch- 
men painted them as conscientiously as they had in former 
days painted the victories of their countrymen over their 
English rivals; whilst leaving the younger man ample 
opportunity for producing such admirable works as the 
‘* Evening Gun,” and the numerous ‘‘ Calms.” 

The Rev. W. S. Gilpin, in his ‘“‘ Three Essays upon the 
Beautiful and Picturesque,” says: ‘‘ Nobody knew better 
the effects of sky, or had studied them with more atten- 
tion, than Vandevelde the Younger. Not many years ago 
an old waterman of the Thames was still living who had 
often carried him in his boat to different parts of the river 
to observe the varied appearance of the heavens. This 
man related that Vandevelde went out in every sort of 
weather, fine or wet, and that he took with him large sheets 
of blue paper which he covered with black and white.” 

Years of quiet, systematic industry, in which, by con- 
stant study in the open air on a boat, or small vessel, was 
matured a naturally keen sensibility to the lights and 
shadows of the vast spaces of sky, the sparkle of summer 
seas, and more rarely, the upheaval of the waters by the 
gale, of which we have so fine an example in the National 
Gallery. But this knowledge of sky and wave only served 
to create a background for the setting forth of some 
beauty or interest in the sailing ship. The idea of painting 
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a sea picture without shipping did not occur to a marine 
painter in the 17th century, and in an age when the sea- 
novel was undreamed of, the manifest delight in the stately 
grace of a ship at anchor was rendered with a gusto which 
finds its literary parallel, two centuries later, in the clever 
word-pictures of Mr. Clark Russell. 

Vandevelde, the elder, died at the age of 86, and eleven 
years later the son was buried beside his father in St. 
James’ Church, Piccadilly, 6th April, 1707. 

We have seen that Vandevelde was contemporary with 
Claude Lorrain. Yet, surely, the Dutchman had the harder 
task. How much Claude had in the features of the Italian 
landscape, with its noble ruins and masses of foliage, which 
was ready made to his hand. With the simple combi- 
nations of sea and shipping, the level line of the horizon 
contrasting with the rounded forms of the clouds, the stiff 
lines of masts and ropes with the curves of the sails, 
Vandevelde produced pictures which are full of charm for 
those who love the sea, and for those who love good 
painting for its own sake. 

We shall see how far Vandevelde had carried the art 
of marine painting when we examine the works of those 
who made a name in this branch of art during the 
century succeeding his death. Of these, the two most 
prominent names are those of Joseph Vernet in France, 
and De Loutherburg in England. 

Joseph Vernet (1714-1789) was no doubt the greatest 
marine painter of the 18th century. His works may be 
met with in the great continental galleries, but are chiefly 
known to us through engravings. His compositions are 
designed in the romantic manner of Salvator Rosa. He 
would appear to have been a stylist, whose reference to 
Nature was sufficient for the theatrical taste of the time. 
Diderot, of the Encyclopedia, admired him intensely, and 
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wrote of his pictures in the following manner: ‘“‘ What 
incredible effects of light do we not behold in them! 
What magnificent skies! What water! What arrange- 
ment! What prodigious variety in the scenes! The sea 
roars, the wind howls, the thunder fills the air with its 
peals. . . . . It appears as if you heard the sides 
of the ship crack, so natural does it look with its broken 
masts and torn sails.” And so on. Thus did Diderot 
express the inordinate enthusiasm then universal for the 
sea pieces of Vernet. But the feeling of admiration for 
Vernet, which took such a hold of the 18th century, has 
been sustained in a more measured degree even in the 
19th, though the taste of the present is dead against 
the combination of incident with which he loaded his 
pictures. Turn to an engraving of one of the famous 
‘““Storms,” and we see how he crowded a number 
of facts and incidents together, which would now be 
treated as separate themes. The serious artist of to-day 
could not paint an effect of cloud, stormy sea, fishing boats 
hurrying home, a wreck of a ship taking place at the foot 
of a headland on which is the tomb of Cecilia Metella, or a 
castle, a half-wrecked boat drifting past rocks in the fore- 
ground, from which some fishermen are effecting a rescue, 
all within the same canvas. He would make a separate 
picture of some one of these incidents, whilst the formal 
tower on a wave-beaten promontory would be relegated to 
the humbler rank of artists who design the embellishments 
of insurance policies, and the advertisements of patent 
medicines. 

Whilst the French had Vernet, we had De Louther- 
burg (1730-1812) who, born at Strasbourg, came to Eng- 
land in 1771. He was a very capable artist in the arti- 
ficial and stagey manner of the age, a book illustrator, 
landscape painter, marine painter, and Garrick’s chief 
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scene painter. His most famous pictures were: ‘“ The 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada,” and ‘‘ Lord Howe’s 
Victory.” Several of his marine subjects may be studied 
in the gallery at Greenwich Hospital. 

I think we may take it, that neither of these men, 
though distinctly notable in the history of marine paint- 
ing, were the constant students of Nature that Vande- 
velde appears to have been. 

As the greatest maritime power, it is not surprising 
that it is in this country that the most remarkable 
developments in marine painting have taken place. 

J. M. W. Turner led the way in this direction, thus 
adding to his immense achievements in landscape that of 
being a great marine painter. If the enthusiastic descrip- 
tion by Mr. Ruskin of the ‘‘ Slave Ship”’ be justified in the 
work itself, then must it be the greatest of sea pictures. 
Unfortunately for the student, this picture is said to be in 
a private. collection in America, and no adequate re- 
production of it has appeared in this country. Samuel 
Palmer tells us of the great impression made upon his mind 
by Turner’s ‘“‘ Wreck of an Orange Merchantman,” exhibi- 
ted at the Royal Academy in 1819, and how it decided 
him to become a painter. In studying those sombre sea- 
pieces of Turner’s earlier period, we might be struck with 
their resemblance to the older conventional art ; but look- 
ing more closely we catch instance after instance of the 
revolution instituted by the great artist, that power of 
catching the momentary effect, of infusing life and motion 
into his rendering of wave and cloud. 

Turner was ably seconded by Clarkson Stanfield, 
whose choppy, muddy seas are very true to our southern 
coast. In my opinion the greatest marine painting of this 
century is Stanfield’s ‘‘ Abandoned,” which has been twice 
exhibited in Manchester, viz., at the Art Treasures Exhibi- 
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tion of 1857, and at Old Trafford in 1887. An excellent 
engraving of the picture by Henry Linton appears on 
p. 138 of the Art Treasures Examiner, 1857. This 
picture is one of the memories of that never-to-be- 
forgotten Jubilee Exhibition. The subject, a derelict 
vessel seen under a burst of light through a canopy of 
heavy cloud, is treated with great dignity and power. 
The drawing of the hull, with its piteous list to star- 
board, telling of leak or shifted cargo, the majestic waves, 
the proportions of its spaces of light and shade, the 
balance of its masses, the almost monochromatic scheme 
of greys in which it is executed, combine to make it a 
noble work of which our illustration can but give an 
inadequate impression. 

Several good examples of Stanfield’s marine works in 
water colours may be seen at the Whitworth Gallery, in 
particular the spirited drawing ‘“‘ Wreck of the Avenger.” 
E. W. Cooke, R.A., who published a book of ‘‘ Shipping 
and Fishing Craft’; R. C. Leslie, author of ‘“‘A Sea 
Painter’s Log”; Walter May, Oswald Brierley, who held 
the post of Marine Painter to the Queen, and G. H. 
Andrews, R.W.S., have worthily sustained the traditions 
of the British school ; whilst Prout, Copley Fielding, 
Francia, and R. P. Bonington, though not especially 
marine painters, have each left us excellent works in this 
class. 

In recent years the realistic and forcible works of 
Messrs. Wyllie, C. Napier Hemy; Colin Hunter, Hook, 
and Brett, and the late Henry Moore are thought to have 
quite surpassed the achievements of the artists of the 
middle period of the century; and certainly their seas are 
as near the real thing as painting is likely to get. 

Of these the greatest is Henry Moore, although his 
work does not aspire to be more than observation of 
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the sea. He has given us seas such as have never been 
painted before. The ‘‘ Mount’s Bay” in our Art Gallery 
is a fair example of his attainment. He drives directly at 
one impression, and does not entangle his first intention 
with extra facts. In this restraint, combined with true 
and beautiful rendering of Nature, lies the distinctive 
qualities of Henry Moore’s work. 

The latest comer of note in this department of fine art 
is Thomas Somerscales, who brings an original report of 
dark seas under bright sun, with the interest centreing 
upon some incident of seafaring, ‘‘ Corvette Shortening 
Sail,”’ ‘‘ Taking tothe Boats,” &c., which affects one with the 
same sensations as a chapter by Kipling or Stevenson. 
We may look for good things in marine painting from Mr. 
Somerscales in the future. 

Of marine painters on the Continent at the present 
day, the Dutch artist, Hendrick Willem Mesdag, is easily 
first. On the shore at Scheveningen, where nearly three 
centuries ago Bakhuyzen and the Vandeveldes, the 
fathers of marine painting, sought their models, this 
most modern of artists still finds the themes of his works. 
In his pictures the attention of the spectator is focussed 
upon some incident connected with the North Sea fishery 
and the humble craft engaged therein, the whole wrapped 
in the grey and sombre hues of bleak shores and lowering 
skies. 

I have thus briefly indicated the marine painters of the 
past and present, whose works are to be studied in our 
public galleries and exhibitions. Beginning with W. 
Vandevelde, who studied Nature closely, yet produced 
pictures about which there can be no question as to their 
being works of Art, we trace the representation of the sea 
down to such extreme forms of naturalism as those shown 


by Mr. Brett, whose paintings would seem to be scientific 
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attempts “‘to reproduce on canvas the phenomena of 
natural light and colour, without reference to any possible 
use of pictures other than the recording of such pheno- 
mena,” we close with mention of Mr. Whistler’s few but 
exquisite marine subjects. In his “‘ Valparaiso Harbour” 
the shipping lying at anchor, ghostly and mysterious ; 
‘“‘The Thames in Ice,” with shipping frozen up, like a 
dream of the Arctic regions, he has succeeded in combin- 


ing a representation of common things, seen under exqui- 


site phases, with those decorative and poetic qualities 
which are to be found in all fine pictures. 
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A WORD FOR THE WAITS. 


By THomMAs NEWBIGGING. 


Aft, when the Waits were playing by, 
I’ve marked his viol with a sigh, 
Soothing lorn lovers, where they lie, 
To visions sweet— 
Saft as a mither’s lullaby, 
When babies greet. 


The bonnie Bush aboon Traquair, 
And Mary Scott of Yarrow, fair ; 
Tweedside, and Oh I wish I were 
Where Helen lies ! 
He play’d in tones that suit despair, 
When beauty dies. 
The Siller Gun, by Joun Mayne. 
“HE “Waits” are distinct from the ‘“ Christmas 
Singers,” though the two are often confounded. 
To most people they are one and the same. 

The true Waits are the band, consisting, usually, of four 
or five performers or players, their instruments being the 
violin, violoncello, flute or clarionet, and the French 
horn. 

During the December nights up to New Year’s Day, 
they perambulate the streets of the larger towns— 
chiefly those of Scotland. It is in these larger towns that 
they are oftenest to be heard, and heard too, to most 
advantage. 











A WORD FOR THE WAITS. 


My experience of the Waits dates back to the forties, 
they were more of an institution then than in these de- 
generate times, and I have a vivid recollection of them. 

In Chambers’ ‘‘ Book of Days” it is stated that the 
Waits are certain wandering minstrels in Scotland. 
‘Three centuries ago they were under the patronage of 
the Civic Corporation of Glasgow, and at the city’s ex- 
pense were clothed in blue coats or outer garments. A 
remnant of this custom still exists in the magistrates 
annually granting a certificate or diploma to a few 
musicians, generally blind men of respectable character, 
who perambulate the streets of the city during the night 
and morning for about three weeks or a month previous to 
New Year’s Day, in most cases performing on violins the 
slow, soothing airs peculiar to a portion of the old 
Scottish melodies, and in the solemn silence of repose the 
effect is very fine.” 

From recollection I can vouch for the excellence of the 
music, and its entrancing, as well as soothing, effect upon 
the spirits, heard in the stillness of the night when the 
traffic of the streets is hushed into silence. 

The music of the Waits is secular asa rule, with an 
occasional sacred piece introduced by way of change. 
But it is not all of a slow or solemn cast. Many a merry 
lilt, many a blythe familiar strain, dear to memory and 
association, thrills the dull ear of night when the Waits 
are abroad, the thaw wind in hiding and the frosty air 
not too keen. 

The Waits: their’s is an ancient ancestry. They are 
the lineal descendants of what in the olden times were the 
viol and hautboy players ; the performers on the shaums, 
pipes and tabor. Practitioners of the divine art, who, in 
the far time, charmed the ears of fair ladies and great 


nobles with their nocturnal music ; and who, as occasion 
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served, were the wandering musicians of the masque and 
mummer plays at Court, and of the mystery and miracle 
plays of the people. Their’s is an ancient ancestry and 
a respectable, though they have come down in the 
world. 

I observe with sorrow that it is largely the practice in 
recent years to shy missiles at the Waits, mental if not 
material missiles; to anathematise them and heap 
opprobrious epithets upon them and their efforts. The 
custom—the cruel custom—whoever originated it, finds, 
as all bad customs do, ready abettors. There are always 
those, lacking originality, willing to follow in the wake of 
anyone whose expressed opinion is considered influential. 
It is a heartless thing to do. Those who resort to it are 
wanting in sympathy, sadly wanting in the milk of human 
kindness. The emotional virtues are strangers to the man 
who can not only deride, but threaten with castigation and 
submit to indignity, the humble, it may be, nay, it is 
certain, the impecunious peregrinators of the streets, who 
in December nights wake the echoes with their vagrant 
melody. 

They disturb sleep! What sleep do they disturb? The 
sleep of peace? The sleep of innocence? The sleep of 
guilt? No disturbance, surely. But if so, is there no 
compensation ? Perhaps not for those whom the music 
disturbs. 

Music I say, and I speak advisedly. It may not be the 
music of a Richter concert. The tatterdemalion band, 
consisting of its quartette of performers, may not display 
the technique or the precision of a Hallé Orchestra, or 
aspire to its classical (and foreign) repertoire. Why 
should it ? How could it, with its forty chilled fingers 
and its octave of cold feet ? 


Some allowance ought to be made. We are not all con- 
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noisseurs, and therefore can make allowance. Your habitué 
of the classical concert is so susceptible! but he might 
make some allowance. The denizens of the Quartier Latin 
have not invariably the trained ears of the frequenters of 
classical musical concerts. Discords in the harmony 
there may be occasionally, but discords in music are per- 
missible and even admirable at times, and there are con- 
noisseurs who deem them exquisite. Contact with a sharp- 
edged stone, unnoticed in the darkness, or it may be a 
briny puddle of half-melted snow, especially when one’s 
shoes are thin and broken, are not conducive to strict 
accuracy either in time or tune; but the harmony is 
quickly recovered when the executants are skilful, as is 
oftener the case than not, and if not, wecan always make 
allowance. 

Peace be to your manes, gentle Waits ! 

Ye may have battered hats and threadbare coats; 
brogues down at heel and holed for the skirmishing wind 
to make entry and exit ; noses strawberry marked and red, 
and lips not unaccustomed to the nepenthe of the dram- 
shop. But ye martyred yourselves for our exquisite delight. 
Ye cheered us on our midnight couch, none of the softest 
—and lifted for a few brief moments the sorrow from our 
hearts. 

We, at least, see the good angel through all your 
dilapidations. It was not for filthy lucre that such kind 
service was rendered. We had none to bestow. You 
were to us the choir invisible. Yours the music of the 
heaven we had heard of. Nay, it was a very foretaste of 
that heaven. The door of the celestial city was momen- 
tarily ajar, and the delicious sounds issuing thence, were 
wafted to our straining ears. 

The rising and melting cadences, like harp zolian, 
now strong, now subdued, at the pleasure of the frolic- 
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some wind, enhances the charm of the performers’ skill. 
The vagrant wind, under such conditions, strikes up a 
partnership with the players, swaying and bending the 
music as in the sweet summer time it bends and sways 
the willow by the marge of the pool. 

Thou sweet-throated fiddle; thou deep-voiced ‘cello; 
thou mellow-toned flute; thou sonorous and not over- 
brazen horn : yours is a conspiracy of entrancing melody 
that makes willing captive the untutored ear and rivets 
the unadulterated fancy ! 

Gradually as the musicians stroll from the near into 
the far darkness, the blessed sounds die away upon the 
ear of the listening boy. Soothed and comforted, the 
lethe of sleep falls upon his eyelids, and unwonted 
dreams visit his couch. The boy, now a man, has a 
kindly remembrance of your good offices. Peace be 
unto your manes, gentle Waits! 


























JOHN BYROM’S MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
By Tuos. DERBy. 
"THE two volumes of Miscellaneous Poems by John 
Byrom, M.A., F.R.S., were published in 1773, ten 
years after the death of their author, by J. Harrop, of 
Manchester. Each volume contains a beautifully executed 
little line engraving representing an idealised pastoral 
scene. It would appear that the copies referred to in 
this notice have been bound within recent years, and that 
they may have formed a part of the printer’s remainder 
sheets which had lain forgotten in some out of the way 
corner for at least a century. 

John Byrom was born at Kersal Cell, Broughton, near 
Manchester, February 29th, 1691. He came of a family 
of merchants and linen drapers, who had evidently been 
successful in business, for there was a family estate to hand 
down, and it may be that it is still held by the poet’s 
descendants—one of whom, by the way, the late Miss 
Atherton, of Quay Street, had the distinction of being 
the last person to use a Sedan chair in Manchester. 

The Byroms were, in the early years of the 18th 
century, persons of consideration, who were not only able 


but willing to give their children the best education 
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obtainable. John Byrom was educated at the Manchester 
Grammar School, at Chester, and at Merchant Tailors 
School. In 1708 he proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, taking the B.A. degree in 1712, and the M.A. 
degree in 1715, having been made a fellow of his college 
the year previously. 

He was usually called by the courtesy title of Doctor, 
but he never took the degree although he studied medicine 
for some time at Montpelier. As a politician he held, 
throughout his life, strong Jacobite opinions, and these 
poems show that his immunity from the pains and 
penalties which attached to members of his party, was not 
due to silence upon the subject of the principles which he 
held. Beyond his literary claim to be remembered, the 
fact that he invented a system of shorthand would alone 
entitle him to rank amongst the notables. 

Being only a second son he was compelled for some 
time to support himself by teaching his system of short- 
hand: his pupils—amongst whom were Horace Walpole 
and the father of Gibbon the historian—being required to 
pay a fee of five guineas, and to take an oath of secrecy. 
On the death, in 1740, of his brother Edward, who had 
remained unmarried, John inherited the family estates, 
and enjoyed them until his own death, September 26th, 
1763. In connection with this event we get a glimpse 
of the curious methods which were sometimes adopted by 
our legislators of the past for the encouragement of 
particular industries, for it is recorded that a fine of five 
pounds was levied upon his estate, because he was not 
buried in woollen. 

The writer of these volumes was not a poet of high rank, 
neither can he be styled an occasional poet, for, if ever 
the muse had just cause of complaint on the score of 


incessant and uncongenial labour against mortal man, 
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that man must surely have been John Byrom. In all 
circumstances, upon all occasions, and upon all subjects, 
he appears to have used, for literary expression, the form 
of poetry. Did he wish to describe a more than usually 
ambrosial night at his club, he set it forth in rhyme; did 
he encounter a highwayman on his way home from 
London, the thrilling adventure led to a copy of verses. 
So also with his opinion on extempore preaching ; on 
parsons who, though they had written, yet did not know 
how to read their sermons; and on current social and 
political questions. Here we have rhymed dissertations 
upon obscure passages in Greek and Latin literature, 
along with verses delivered extemporaneously on several 
occasions. 

Amidst all this rhyme, though there is abundant 
evidence of literary ability, there is much that cannot be 
called poetry; and yet that Byron was a poet does not 
admit of doubt. His lines on “‘ Careless Content’ would 
alone justify his right to that title. A few stanzas are 
quoted to show how smoothly and with what seeming 
spontaneity the alliteration runs throughout the compo- 


sition,— 


I am Content, I do not care, 
Wag as it will the World for me; 
When Fuss, and Fret was all my Fare, 
I got no ground, as I could see: 
So when away my Caring went, 


I counted Cost, and was Content. 


I suit not where I shall not speed, 
Nor trace the Turn of ev’ry Tide; 
If simple Sense will not succeed, 
I make no Bustling, but abide: 
For shining Wealth, or scaring Woe, 
I force no Friend, I fear no Foe. 
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I love my Neighbour as myself, 
Myself like him too, by his Leave; 

Nor to his Pleasure, Pow’r or Pelf, 
Came I to crouch, as I conceive: 

Dame Nature doubtless has design’d 
A Man, the Monarch of his Mind. 


Take also the following verses from ‘ A Pastoral,” 
written by the author when a student at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and first printed in the 8th volume of the 
Spectator, to which journal he contributed several pieces 
signed ‘* John Shadow.” 


My Time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 

When Phebe went with me wherever I went ; 

Ten thousand sweet Pleasures I felt in my Breast: 
Sure never fond Shepherd like Colin was blest! 
But now she is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous Change on a sudden I find! 
When Things were as fine as could possibly be, 


I thought ’twas the Spring; but alas! it was she. 


The fountain, that wont to run sweetly along, 
And dance to soft murmurs the Pebbles among : 
Thou know’st little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 
Twas Pleasure to look at, *twas Music to hear: 
But now she is absent, I walk by its side, 

And still as it murmurs, do nothing but chide : 
Must you be so cheerful, while I go in pain ? 


Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 


Sweet Music went with us both all the Wood thro’, 
The Lark, Linnet, Throstle, and Nightingale too ; 
Winds over us whispered, Flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the Grasshopper under our Feet. 
But now she is absent, tho’ still they sing on, 

The Woods are but lonely, the Melody’s gone : 
Her Voice in the Consort, as now I have found, 
Gave ev’ry Thing else its agreeable Sound. 
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Here is a charming conceit, 


Rose, what is become of thy delicate Hue? 

And where is the Violet’s beautiful Blue ? 

Does aught of its Sweetness the Blossom beguile ? 
That Meadow, those Daisies, why do they not smile ? 
Ah! Rivals, I see what it was that you drest, 

And made yourselves fine for —a Place in her Breast : 
You put on your Colours to pleasure her Eye, 


To be pluckt by her Hand, on her Bosom to die. 


This poem at least is worthy to rank with the best pro- 
ductions of the Herrick school, and even Burns himself 
might have been proud to have produced such a dainty 
piece of work as this ‘* Pastoral,’ composed by a youth 
in his teens, which, though marked by the artificiality 
common to the period of its production, gave such promise 
of good things to come that one feels how much was lost 
to English literature through this gifted writer spending 
his energies on compositions which demanded little more 
than the exercise of what was evidently for him a fatal 
facility of rhyming. 

In his keen sense of humour and dexterity in phras- 
ing; his facility in rhyming and in his command of the 
gymnastics of literary composition, Byrom may be said to 
have anticipated Barham, Hood, and even the fantastical 
Gilbert. Quotations might easily be made which would 
compare favourably with the productions of these masters 
of the grotesque in literature. Thus, in a rhymed letter 
describing Tunbridge Wells, there is displayed some of 
his characteristics; he is speaking of the touts who repre- 


sent the lodging-house keepers and inn keepers : 


Conducted by these civil Gen’men to Town, 
You put up your Horse, for Rhyme-sake, at the Crown ; 
My Landlord bids welcome, and gives you his Word 


For the best Entertainment the House can afford : 
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You taste which is better, his White or his Red, 
Bespeak a good Supper, good Room, and good Bed ; 
In short—just as Travellers do when they light, 

So, to fill up the Stanza—I wish you Good night. 


He concludes the piece thus : 


But now ‘tis high Time, I presume, to bid Vale, 

Lest we tire you too long with our Tunbridgiale ; 

Which, if the four Critics pretend to unravel, 

Or at these our Verses should stupidly cavil; 

If this be the Case, tell the critics, I pray, 

That I care not one Farthing for all they can say 

And so I conclude, with my Service, good Peter, 

To yourself and all Friends— farewell Muse—farewell Metre. 

In the following piece we have not only humour but a 
readiness in composition which is extraordinary. ‘* Verses 
spoken extempore at the Meeting of a Club, upon the 
President’s appearing in a black Bob wig, who usuall» wore 
a white Tye ” :— 

Our President, in Days of Yore, 
Upon his Head a Caxen wore: 
Upon his Head he wore a caxen, 
Of Hair as white as any Flaxen : 
But now he cares not of a Fig: 
He wears upon his Poll a Wig, 

A shabby Wig upon his Poll, 

Of Hair as black as any Coal. 


A sad and dismal Change, alas! 

Choose how the Duce it came to pass : 

Poor President! what evil Fate 

Revers’d the colour of his Pate ? 

For if that lamentable Dress 

Were his own choosing, one would guess, 

By the deep Mourning of his Head, 

His Wits were certainly gone dead. 
et ew oe ee 

The President, when’s Wig was white, 

He was another Mortal quite ; 

Nay, when he sprinkled it with Powder, 

No Man in Manchester talk’d louder, 
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How blest were we! but now, alack ! 
The wearing of a Wig so black 
Such a Disgrace has brought about 


Burn it, ‘twill never be worn out. 
Another humorous piece is upon a great prize fight 


between the champions Figg and Sutton, which would be 


of a similar character to that announced in the following 
advertisement, which appeared in the St. James's Evening 
Post of April 12th, 1726: ‘At Mr. Figg’s new amphi- 
theatre joining to his house, the sign of the ‘City of 
Oxford,’ in Oxford Road, Marybone Fields, to-morrow, 
being the 13th April, 1726, will be performed a Trial of 


Skill by the following masters ” : 


Whereas I, John Wells, from Bury St. Edmunds, master of the noble 
science of defence, do ence more invite the reputed famous Mr. Sutton 
to meet me and exercise the usual weapons fought on the stage; when 
as skill consists in the judgment of the sword, I only desire that he 
will not, as before, lurk, but exert himself to the utmost, that the spec- 
tators may have an opportunity of seeing all he is master of, as also 
whose judgment and skill is superior, which that this battle may fully 
determine to the satisfaction of all encouragers and lovers of the science, 
shall, as has always been, be the utmost care of their humble servant, 

Joux WELts. 


I, Edward Sutton, from Gravesend, master of the seid science, will 
not fail to meet Mr. Wells as above, and I am resolved to answer him in 
every article of his request, and being amazed by what he means by 
lurking, I shall dispute in another manner not so liable to deception. 

Notr.—They fight in white drawers, white stockings, shirts, and 
pumps. 

N.B —The doors will be opened at three, and the masters mount at 
five exactly. 

These trials of skill seem to have been trials also for the 
nerves and stomachs of the spectators, for in his journal 
Byrom wrote under date :- 

Wepnespay, Apri 14, 1725.—Mr. B. and I walked to George’s Coffee 


House, where Mr. Leycester was; thence we took coach to Figg’s amphi- 


theatre, where Mr. Leycester paid 2s. (Gd, for me. Figg and Sutton 
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fought ; Figg had a wound, and bled pretty much; Sutton had a blow 
with a quarter-staff just upon his knee, which made him lame; so then 
they gave over. There came other fellows in, but Tom Brettargh being 
uneasy, I came away with him, and we coached it to the widow’s coffee 
house ; there was a gentleman fainted away; Tom B., I believe, would 


have done so, too, if he had stayed. 


In the ‘‘ Virginians” Thackeray devotes a part of 
chapter 37 to the description of a prize fight or fencing 
match, and it appears as though he got some of his infor- 
mation from Byrom’s ‘* Extempore Verses upon a Tryal 
of Skill between the two great Masters of the noble Science 
of Defence, Messrs. Figg and Sutton.” He says: ‘* On his 
burley sword-arm each intrepid champion wore an 
‘armiger ’ or ribbon of his colour. And now the gladia- 
tors shook hands and, as a contemporary poet says, ‘the 
word it was bilbo.’*’ To this a foot-note has: ‘* The anti- 
quarian reader knows the pleasant poem in the sixth 
volume of Dodsley’s Collection, in which the above combat 
is described.” Here is the verse from which the great 
novelist quotes : 

Whereupon the bold Sutton first mounted the Stage, 

Made his Honours, as usual, and yearn’d to engage ; 
Then Figg, with a Visage so fierce and sedate, 

Came and enter’d the List with his fresh shaven Pate ; 
Their Arms were encircled by Armigers two, 

With a red Ribbon Sutton’s, and Figg’s with a blue. 

Thus adorn’d, the two Heroes, ’twixt Shoulder and Elbow, 
Shook Hands, and went to’t, and the Word it was Bilbo. 


* * 


Such a Force in their Blows, you’d have thought it a Wonde1 
Livery Stroke they receiv’d did not cleave them asunder ; 
Yet so great was their Courage, so equal their Skill, 

That they both seem’d as safe as a Thief in a Mill; 

While in doubtful Attention Dame Victory stood, 

And which Side to take could not tell for her Blood ; 

But remain’d, like the Ass, ‘twixt two Bottles of Hay, 


Without ever moving an Inch either way. 
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The poem ends heroically thus :— 


Now, after such Men, who can bear to be told 

Of your Romar and Greek puny Heroes of old ? 

To compare such poor Dogs as Alcides, and Theseus, 

To Sutton and Figg would be very facetious. 

Were Hector himself, with Apollo to back him, 

To encounter with Sutton —’zooks, how he would thwack him ! 
Or Achilles, tho’ old Mother Thetis had dipt him, 

With Figg—odds my Life, how he would have unript him ! 
To Cesar, and Pompey, for want of Things juster, 

We compare these brave Boys, but ‘twill never pass Muster : 
Did those mighty Fellows e’er tight Hand to Fist once? 
No, I thank you; they kept at a laudable Distance. 

What is Pompey the Great, with his Armour begirt, 

To the much greater Sutton, who fought in his Shirt? 

Or is Figg to be par’d with a Cap-a-pee Roman, 

Who scorn’d any Fence but a jolly Abdomen ? 


As an epigrammatist Byrom is justly famous, for in that 
department of literature, a keen sense of humour united to 
a resourcefulness in composition which seemed to be equal 
to every demand made upon it, enabled him to produce 
some of the finest specimens in the language. In speaking 
of the Jacobite rising of 1745 Green says: ‘* Manchester 
was looked upon as the most Jacobite of English towns, 
but all the aid it gave was an illumination and two 
thousand pounds.” It gave something more than this, 
for everybody has heard of at least one Manchester 
Jacobite—Jemmy Dawson, the hero of ‘Shenstone’s 
poem—a relative of Byrom’s, who was hung drawn 
and quartered, for hisloyalty tothe Young Pretender. But 
there were others; amongst them Tom Sydall, executed 
in 1746 for his share in the rising of 1745, as his father 
before him had been for his loyalty to the Old Preten- 
der in 1715. It is more to our present purpose, how- 


ever, to remark that Manchester gave also something that 





, 
. 
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will be remembered probably as long as the Stuarts them- 
selves, namely, an epigram. It was spoken extem- 
poraneously by John Byrom with the view to allay the 
violence of party spirit, thus : 

God bless the King, I mean the Faith’s Defender : 

God bless—no Harm in blessing—the Pretender : 

But who Pretender is, or who is King, 

God bless us all—that’s quite another Thing. 

The following is quoted from Byrom’s common-place 

book (** Remains” ) 


December 17, 1728: At the Bull’s Head with Mr. Lever, Cattel, Deacon, 
Hall, Brook, Ashton Lever, Jo. Cooper: upon a dispute with Mr. 
Cattel about the Mills* I told him 

Here’s Bone and Skin, 
Two Miller’s thin 
Would starve the town or near it, 
But be it Known 
To Skin and Bone 


hat Flesh and Blood can’t bear it. 
Which made them all laugh much and put an end to the 
controversy. 

Another epigram taken from the ‘* Remains” is in the 
form of advice to a love-lorn friend, Dr. Richard Edward 
Hall, who lived in a house on the site where at a later 
date stood the Shambles, at the corner of Bridge Street 
and Deansgate 

\ lady’s love is like a Candle snuff, 
That’s quite extinguished by a gentle puff ; 


But, with a hearty blast or two, the Dame, 
Just like a Candle, bursts into a flame. 


Another specimen must be given, it is on the feud 
between the celebrated musicians Handel and Bononcini, 
and has often been attributed to Swift; but in the 


‘* Remains ” Byrom writes under date :— 


*Manchester Grammar School Mills on the River Irk. 
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‘Tuesday (May 18th, 1725), Mr. Leycester came here, and Bob Ord, who 
was come home from Cambridge, where he said he had made the 
whole Hall laugh at Trinity College, and got himself honour by my 
epigram upon Handel and Bononcini. 

Some say, compar’d to Bononcini, 
That Myneer Handel’s but a Ninny: 
Others aver that he to Handel, 

Is searcely fit to hold a Candle : 
Strange all this Difference should be, 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 

It should be noted in passing that Byrom was also a 
dialectal writer; his compositions in the Lancashire-folk 
speech being instinct with characteristic native humour, 
and showing a grasp of the dialect only possible to one 
born and reared within the borders of the County 
Palatine. A few lines will show the style. They are from 
‘*A Dialogue between Sir John Jobson and Harry Home- 
spun, occasioned by the march of the Highlanders into 
Lancashire in the year 1745.” 

Sir John : Was ye not sadly frighten’d, honest Harry, 
To see those Highland Fellows ? 
Harry: NotI, marry ! 
Sir John: No! how comes that ? 
Harry: Whoy, Sur, I canno’ see 
What theer wur in ‘um that shid freeten me. 
Sir John: So many armed Ruttlians as came here, 
Was there not cause enough for all to fear ? 
Harry: (Aw whoa, Sur John? It happen mit be so 
Wi’ sich foine loardly Gentlemen as yo’: 
But we poor Foke— 
Sir John : Why, prithee, poor or rich, 
Is it not much the same ? 
Harry : Nou, not so mich ; 
We warken hard, as’t iz, for meeat and clooas, 
And connot eem to be so feert, God knooas. 
Sir John: But, Harry, to see Fire and Sword advance ! 
To have such Enemies as Rome and France ! 
Shou’d not this move alike both Rich and Poor 


To drive impending Ruin from their Door ? 
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Harry: As for the Rich, Sur John, I conno’ tell ; 

But for the Poor, I’ll onser for mysel ; 

If Fire shid come, I ha’ nout for it to brun, 

Nor wark to find for oather Swooard or Gun: 

For France and Rome my feering is no greater, 

They lyen, I think, o’ th’ tother Side o’ th’ Weater. 

Sir John : You don’t consider what may be the End 

Of such a strange Indifference, my Friend; 

Pray, whether you have more or less to lose, 

Wou’d you not guard your Country from its Foes ? 
Huriy: My Country, Sur? I have, yo’ understand, 

In aw the Country not one Inch o’ Lond ; 

They that wood’n feight, and ha’ Mon’s Blood be spilt, 

May if they win, but whoy mun I be kilt ? 

Judging from this and other pieces of a_ similar 
character, as well as from frequent passages in his 
‘* Remains,’ one may assume that, had Byron lived in 
these later days he would have been found labouring 
amongst the philanthropists, and the social and educa- 
tional reformers; and that every scheme which had 
for its object the uplifting of the masses, and the improving 
of the conditions of life in this country, would have found 
in him an energetic supporter, ready alike with pen and 
purse. 

Scattered throughout these volumes are evidences of 
ripe scholarship, and of an enthusiastic love of letters, 
ancient and modern, and one cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the multiplicity of interests, which later civilization 
has brought to us, has had the effect of diverting the 
attention of even the highly educated amongst us, from 
the consideration of those abstruse subjects, to which the 
cultured gentlemen of past generations were accustomed 
to devote, to their infinite pleasure and profit, so large a 
portion of their leisure. 

Byrom’s personality may be said to have been, like 


his poetical works, in two volumes, for, if we were to 
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form our opinion as to the manner of man he was from a 
study of Volume I. of his poems, we might be led to 
the conclusion that he was a fine scholar with a decidedly 
volatile temperament: a clubable man and something of 
a wit: one who, to say the least, did not take life so 
seriously as to disregard the pleasures, intellectual and 
other, that fortune brought in his way, a man of the 
world in fact. And, so far as it goes, that estimate would 
be correct ; but he had another and a more serious side to 
his character, for he was.notwithstanding all his seeming 
Hippancy, a deeply religious man and something of a 
mystic, reminding one forcibly, both in his spiritual 
attitude, and in his mode of expressing that attitude, of 
Keble or of Christina Rossetti. Indeed, one might almost 
imagine that, from the poetical works of Byrom the idea 
was caught by Miss Rossetti for her *‘ Feasts and Fasts,” 
and by Keble for his ** Christian Year.” It would not be 
difficult from the contents of Volume II. to select pieces 
which would make up a fairly good nucleus for a Byrom’s 
‘Christian Year”: for, ready to hand, are poems on 
‘* The Collect for Advent Sunday”: hymns for Christmas 
Day, amongst them the world-renowned ‘Christians 
awake, Salute the Happy Morn ’’—which will assuredly 
keep its author’s memory green until the last trumpet 
shall sound: ‘On the Epiphany”: * Meditations for 
every day in Passion Week,” the first verse of which runs: 

Behold the tender Love of God !—behold 

The Shepherd dying to redeem his Fold! 

Who can declare it ?—Worthy to be known- 

What Tongue can speak it worthily ?—His own : 

From his own sacred Lips the Theme began, 


The glorious Gospel of God’s Love to Man. 
On the ** Easter Collect,” ** Easter Day,” ‘*An Hymn for 
Easter Day": ‘On Whit-Sunday,” and ‘On Trinity 
Sunday.” 
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Quotations of merit might be made from many of these, 
and also from other poems upon sacred subjects contained 
in Volume II.: as ‘‘A Divine Pastoral,” and ‘‘ A Para- 
phrase on the Lord’s Prayer.’’ Space, however, will only 
permit us to give one of the beautiful hymns, it is called 
‘* The Desponding Soul’s Wish,” and is composed upon a 
somewhat peculiar model—the last line of each verse 
becoming the first line of the next, a syncopated method 
which imparts a wholeness to the poem not always to be 
found when the sentiment of the verses is quite 
detached : 

My Spirit longeth for Thee, 
Within my troubled Breast ; 


Altho’ I be unworthy 
Of so divine a Guest. 

Of so divine a Guest, 
Unworthy tho’ I be; 

Yet has my Heart no Rest, 
Unless it come from Thee. 

Unless it come from Thee, 
In vain I look around; 

In all that I can see 
No Rest is to be found. 


No Rest is to be found, 
But in Thy blessed Love ; 
O! let my Wish be crown’d, 
Aad send it from above. 


In estimating the merit of the two sections, the one on 
secular and the other on sacred subjects, into which 
Byrom’s poems so easily divide themselves, one might 
question whether his ultimate position as a poet will 
not rest upon his productions in the latter, rather than 
upon those in the former class. In the one he gives the 
impression that poetry is for him something to be toyed 


with, but, in the other, though he often uses the same 
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metre and rhythm, it is treated with all seriousness : 
and here we consider is to be found the fullest evidence 
of his poetical genius. 

Whatever Fame may have in store for Byrom, she has 
certainly not, up to the present, been lavish to him 
beyond his deserts. He should not be amongst either 
the forgotten or the neglected authors ; and, indeed, these 
two volumes of Miscellaneous Poems will be found to be 
interesting for many reasons, as, in addition to the grace, 
the style, and the humour of their contents—treating as 
they do of familiar, personal, and even trivial matters 

-they give us occasional pictures of the times of their 
author and of his contemporaries, together with refer- 
ences to the purely local questions which moved both 
him and them, for which the student might search in 


vain the pages of orthodox history. 











ODE ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


By TINSLEY PRaTT. 
I. 
Old year, that steal’st away, 
Ere breaks the peep of day, 
Treasures thou had’st for us, and hearty cheer ; 
But whilst Youth held the cup, 
In laughter lifted up, 


Sprang to those radiant eves the silent tear. 


II. 

Sadness thou had’st in store 

For hearts right glad before, 

While from Life’s utter darkness might be heard 

Cry of a soul in pain 

That yearn'd to breathe again, 

And from pale, trembling lips a bitter word. 
III. 

A year ago—ah me, 

That such a cry should be! 

Ringing with trumpet-tongue throughout the vast : 

Far on the peaks of morn 

New Hope again is born, 

For, lo! the night of peril is o’erpast. 
IV. 

Behold! a shaft of light 


Breaks o’er the field of night, 


Falling on eyelids of the jocund day : 
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New day—new year—in one 
Put all thy glories on- 


Before thy face earth's troubles haste away. 


v. 
Ring out, ye bells of morn, 
Drive hence old woes forlorn, 
And in our hearts revive all kindly cheer ; 
Let man his brother greet 


In castle, hall, and street, 





And from our lives put hence dark thoughts of fear! 


VI. 
Ah, woe unto the heart 
Where Love shall find no part, 
That clasps its doors upon the larger life ; 
There Passion holdeth sway 
Where Love should dwell alway 


Nor throbs responsive but to chords of strife. 


VII. 
Let hand clasp hand again, 
Forgetful of old pain, 
And lips meet lips that have been strangers long ; 
Merge all of fair and good 
In human brotherhood, 


So shall our hearts join in one endless song. 


VII. 
Awake, glad year, awake! 
For, though the Future take 
His meed of sorrow from our earthly days, 
Yet Love is ever king- 
Summer shall follow Spring— 


Then let glad voices raise the chant of praise ! 




















SOMI RECENT BIOGRAPHIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
By JAMES T. FOARD. 


N 1609, when the existing edition of Troilus and 
Cressida was printed, the unknown editor, whoever 
he was, said of Shakespeare, “ And believe this, that when 
he is gone, and his comedies are out of sale, you will 
scramble for them, and set up a new English Inguisition.” 
Well! Shakespeare’s comedies are not yet out of sale, 
and we do scramble for them and we set up “a new 
English Inquisition ” into his wntings, his life, his alleged 
biographies, the vast apocrypha which has accumulated 
and which is ever accumulating, about his memory, his 
imputed follies, wickednesses, and crimes, his low and de- 
grading obscenities as, to use Gifford’s charitable words, 
reiterated in Lardner’s Cyclopedia by Bell, “ The Cory- 
phocus of Profanation,” his piety, his religion, as the Christ 
in Shakespeare, to take the profane title of a nominally 
religious book, after the up-to-date manner of Mr. Stead, 
and all the other follies of a degrading age, which values 
no wine made of grape, no beer made of malt, but requires 
everything to be adulterated, spiced, and sensational. 
Two biographies of the Poet have appeared during the 


past year which I am about to bring within the purview of 
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our English Inquisition, and as a preface I may say, that 
neither of them are of a kind to merit the somewhat satur- 
nine animadversions with which | have started. They 
are in their respective manners, actual biographies, not 
tissues of errors, of mad conjectures, of malicious and 
groundless assumptions, and wild hypotheses, like many 
other modern works professing the same design.* Mr. Lee's 
is a compressed, and in the main, a faithful digest of 
modern knowledge of the mighty Poet, published as 
Canon Ainger wittily suggested, with the prohibition, “ No 
flowers, by request,” by no means faultless, as it will be 
my business to point out, but lucid, pains-taking, penetra 
tive, judicious though not judicial. Still appreciative on 
the whole, the most compendious, and in the main most 
accurate life that any man in the present state of our 
knowledge could have perhaps safely compiled. It is, how- 
ever, only a compilation. Professor Brandes’ work, is in 
part conjectural, in no sense a compilation, and is called 
‘a critical study,” which it is in both aspects in which 
that phrase may be employed as being the author's 
criticisms, and as being also on tentative ground. In 
truth, it is a series of essays on the various plays, and on 
divers surrounding circumstances of the Poet's life near 
and remote, some of them very remote, others by far too 
remote, a few beyond the point of remoteness, being 
merely fanciful, illusionary or visionary, reminding me 
much of an analysis I heard once placed before a learned 
judge by counsel in reference to the dates in a complex 
law case. “ My Lud,” said the advocate, “I will first give 
you the material dates, next, the dates which may possibly 
become material, and lastly, the dates which never can 
*I refer especially to ‘‘ The Hidden Lives of Shakespeare and Bacon,” 


Thorpe ; and ‘“* The Life and Works of Shakespeare,’’ and ‘‘ A Chronicle 
History’ by Frederick Gard Fleay, 1886 
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become material.” The judge graciously waived refer- 
ence to these, and I[ shall ask you on the present occasion 
to follow his example, and not trouble yourself about some 
of Professor Brandes’ attributed and hypothetic facts, 
which fall under the last recited category. 

On the whole, the learned Doctor's book professing only 
to be a life study, is, as the author himself has declared, 
in intention and scope a biography-——a constructive biog- 
raphy. He has emphatically declared his purpose in the 
conclusion of his luminous, and—must I add ?—voluminous 
work. “It is to refute this idea of Shakespeare’s im- 
personality, or what Swinburne has called his intangibil- 
ity, that the present attempt has been made.”t And then 
he proceeds to show how he has built up his life and from 
what sources. “The Poet has incorporated his whole 
individuality of his writings, and there, if we can read 
aright, we shall find it.’ 

With this statement | most cordially concur. But it 
depends with what acumen we look. I conceive it to be 
the only biographic method having regard to prior ex- 
perience, upon which we can now wisely proceed with 
discretion. 

ON THE PREVIOUS BIOGRAPHERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Since Rowe, in 1709, published his meagre but careful 
and fairly accurate memorial of the Poet's life,* all so 
called biographies, have been nomially constructive, in 
fact destructive. Professing devotion, they pursued de- 
famation. Credulous, imaginative, evil-thinking, vicious, 
often mischievous, frequently ignorant, invariably untrue. 
Let me offer you a few examples. One noble creature, 
thank Heaven, not an Englishman, says “He (Shakes- 

i tVol. IT, p. 413. 


‘ Viz., according to the critical commentator, 45 different works. 


* It was reprinted in 1714, 1725, 1735, and 1744 
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peare) was not averse to the bottle, or to pursuits still more 
criminal.” “His offensive metaphors and obscene allus 
ions, are undoubtedly more frequent than those of all his 


” 


predecessors or contemporaries. “ His plays absolutely 
teem with the grossest impurities, more gross by far than 
can be found in any contemporary dramatist.” “He ob- 
tained a grant of arms by false representation.” “He had 
little Latin and no Greek, his father was little better than 
a pauper, etc, etc.”* Another equally candid and impar 
tial biographer, a fellow-countryman of the last cited, Mr. 
Donnelly, sums up the life and career of England's im 
mortal bard, the gentle Shakespeare, thus: He was “a 
fornicator, an adulterer, a usurer, an oppressor of the poor, 
a liar, a forger of pedigrees, a poacher, a drunkard, an 
undutiful son, and a negligent father.” A third, nominally 
an Englishman, says “ He was a deer stealer; he left his 
deserted wife and children to shift for themselves.” ** He 
was so utterly moneyless as to begin by holding horses 
at the stage door, and kept a gambling hell.” “ For, 
prima facie, there is nothing else to account for Shakes- 
peare’s rise from worse than nothing; from being a 
young butcher, wanted for deer stealing, to burgess and a 
country gentleman with coat armour.”§ [| hope I need 
give you no further examples of this species of memoir 
writing to convince you that constructive biography has 
not, in the main, been successful, and is truly a “ critical” 
undertaking. Being as hitherto practised by English 
speaking people, in reference to our national Poet, uniform- 
ly depreciatory, constantly calumnious, almost always, 
and as far as possible false and fictitious 

It may be said, that Theobald, Farmer, Steevens, 

* Lardner’s Cyclopedia, ‘‘ Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific 
Men,” vol. II, p. 100. 


§$ Thorpe “The Hidden Lives of Shakespeare and Bacon,” p. 21. 
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Malone, and Fleay, or even Bell, Thorpe, Castle, Pym, 
Yeatman, or Donnelly, were not in their respective lives 
so uniformly malignant as these citations from their works 
perhaps suggest. I admit malice is often spontaneous 
and not conscious or intentional, but is inherent, like 
the sourness of bad fruit, and not less a source of evil on 
that account. 

But it must be noted as a painful truth that all the critics, 
editors, and biographers from Rowe to the present 
day, Dryden, Pope, Warburton, Steevens, Johnson, Capell, 
De Quincey, Donnelly, Thorpe, Fleay, have devoted 
themselves chiefly to vilifying the Poet they were supposed 
to reverence and honour. Even Malone, one of the ex 
ceptions, was not exempt. He was zealous and enthus- 
iastic, in intention a lover of accuracy, but ‘‘ trop de zele,”’ 
he was too zealous, for in his eagerness for discovery, he 
permitted himself to become the victim of every rogue 
and imposter who chose to thrust himself on his notice ; 
even of Steevens, Ireland, and Jordan, “ honest, good, Mr. 
Jordan,” he called him, wheelwright and poet, who invented 
whatever Malone wanted to believe. Mr. C. Knight, the 
other exclusion, was unlucky enough to pin his faith upon 
the forgers, Payne Collier and Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
and thus impair his honestly designed life. 

The recent commentators have either damned with 


faint praise or suggested and invented malific stories re 


flecting on the Bard’s moral conduct and character, and 
placing on his every act and thought and expression its 
worst possible construction. The critics and editors of 
the first two hundred years assailed him for his ignorance, 
his want of art, his gross anachronisms, his levity, his tur 
gid pathos, his bombast, his clinches and false wit. These 
having failed or become extinct, there has succeeded a 


more perverse generation which has assailed him wholly on 
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his imputed crimes, wickednesses, and vices. They have in- 
vented and conjectured of him all sorts of evil things, 
always without any evidence. So earnest and zealous 
has this ignoble band been in this pursuit that it has con 
descended to misquote passages in the sonnets and in his 
text, assigning to him the sentiments of the worst charac- 
ters of his plays, and generally indulging in the wildest 
and most mischievous allegations calculated to impugn 
his moral conduct and _ life. 

Thus, Mr. Moore, in his life of Byron*, anxious to prove 
his particular friend and idol no worse than other men, 
especially great men, first launched the suggestion of 
Shakespeare having deserted his wife and family, to justify 
the modern Poet’s amours, and his separation from his 
spouse under somewhat painful circumstances. Mr. Bell, 
in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, adopted this calumny most 
eagerly and embellished it; De Quincey, Fleay, and now 
Mr. Lee following. Mr. Moore maintained that it was 
‘clearly proved, and beyond a doubt” that Shakespeare 
was unhappy in his marriage, and chiefly because no further 
children were bornt This is the way with the whole 
race of detractors; they have some antecedent theory to 
establish, and then they proceed to make _ their facts 
answer their allegations. 

He was answered in the London and Westminster 
Review, and also by Mr. C. A. Brown, who pointed out 
that the probability was that the Bard’s family lived with 
him in Southwark, and that his project of settling in Strat 
ford in his declining years, where all his hopes and love 
of nature and life were anchored, would account for his 
burying his son there, although that son might have been 

*Murray's edition, p. 271; Dante and Milton being also dragged in 


| This is also Mr. Lee’s argument In how many married lives do 


feminine ailments intervene? 
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staying with his grandtather at the time. But in fact, 
all this is mere conjecture, and my commentary: is, that 
malice and all uncharitableness is the sole key to this 
imputation, as it is to so much else in Shakespeare’s as 
serted Biography. 

Thus Mr. Fleay, taking into consideration as he says 
“the low morality of the time, and the palpable indications 
in the Sonnets, that the Poet was intriguing with 
another woman,” thinks he was not even at the burial of 
his only son, and did not even see his wife until 1597.7 
So much for christian charity. There is not an atom of 
fact to guide him, so he imagines the worst, and that the 
Poet abandoned his wife and children wholly, in the teeth 
of Aubrey’s assertion that he wisited Stratford once a 
year. 

If the biographers had not all fallen under this same 
deteriorating influence, they would at once have confessed 
they could add nothing to what Aubrey and Oldys had 
said, and Wood and Hearne and Drake had indirectiy 
confirmed, viz., “That the Poet, in his journeys between 
London and Stratford often baited at “The Crown.” 
That he visited his home frequently, but after the death 
of his son more seldom. Aubrey’s words, moreover, are 
precise: “ He was wont to go to his native country once 
a year”; but they prefer to follow Moore’s unfounded, 


rash, and evil suggestion because it is disparaging. 


Mr. Lee’s memoir is a model of lucidity and manage- 
ment, of diligence and research, of accuracy in the 
citation of authorities, of penetration in the rejection of 
a vast amount of Apocrypha, including Collier's 
forgeries, and as an epitome if not an _ absolute 


digest, and not a mere summary of the accepted 


* Wood’s Athen Oxoniensis, Ed. Bliss, 1812, V. 3, p. 802 
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existing knowledge. If, however, he had had the grace to 
read The Manchester Quarterly, he might have avoided 
several blunders ; he would have steered clear of the many 
falsehoods invented by Jordan, Ireland, Shiell, Davies, 
and others palmed off on Malone, and also some of those 
fables invented by Mr. Fleay. Drake legitimately con- 
cluded that the family residence of the Poet was always 
at Stratford, but that he spent the greater part of every 
year alone in London. And Chalmers, an indefatigable 
inquirer, asserted that Shakespeare had no fixed residence 
inthe Metropolis, but that he made frequent excursions 
to London. Oldy’s words are “If tradition may be trusted, 
Shakespeare often baited at the Crown Inn or Tavern, 


in Oxford, in his journey to and from London.” 


MALONE’S BIOGRAPHY. 

On the other hand, Malone was anxious to be accurate, 
was painstaking, earnest, and honourable, but in the pur 
suit of some preconceived and groundless theory, he 
often wandered widely from _ his _ intention. He 
was so determined to prove Shakespeare a_ papistt 
that he actually printed at length in his edition of 1790, 
W. H. Ireland’s contemptible forgery of the alleged con 
fession of faith of the Poet's father, John Shakespeare, 
which poor Boswell fell on his knees before and devoutly 
kissed. In good sooth he was a wise and often discriminat- 
ing admirer of the great dramatist, of unequivocal industry 
and penetrative enthusiasm, “unwearied diligence and 
scrupulous accuracy,” says Prior. Yet he was never so 
happy, never so well employed, as in unveiling some 
fancied or imputed delinquency of the Poet; some gross 
and pernicious plagiarism, some concealed literary theft, 


some ignominious feature of the dramatist’s life, reflecting 


{ On Jordan’s testimony, Jordan being in league with ireland. 
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if not on the bard, his character and conduct, on that 


his father or his relations 


[le tried to make it appear that Shakespeare stole all 
the scenes of weird enchantment, glamour, and mystery in 
the incantation scenes in Macbeth, from a poor wretch 
named Middleton, who had cribbed from the great artist, 
although he did not attempt to filch for many years after ; 
that in Middleton's “ Witch,” borrowed as we now know, 
shamelessly and incapably, this relatively inferior creature 
had anticipated the mighty author he had in reality so un- 
scrupulously plundered. This assertion of Malone’s was 
in its inception and suggestion a baseless untruth, but gross 
as it was, being malicious as well as false, it has been copied 
and reiterated in almost every edition of Macbeth up to the 
present time. In spite of its most manifest absurdity, 
it was repeated as true, being in gross disparagement. So 
with twenty other falsehoods that | propose in part to 
point out. In effect, this enthusiastic devotee established 
to his own satisfaction, that the arch-enchanter only wrote 
the worst of his plays, and very few of these. Indeed, 
that he fulfilled the schoolboy’s definition of the cuckoo, 

as a bird that lays no eggs of its own, but puts them in 


other birds’ nests.” 


Similarly Malone altered the date of the production of 
“Julius Cesar” from 1601, to 1007, to make it appear 
that it was copied froin Lord Sterling’s play of that 
year, which bore the same title, and so justify his pet 
theory, which I will presently advert to. He also con- 
jecturally assigned the original play of Hamlet to Thomas 
Kyd, the inept author of the sanguinary old tragedy of 
“ Jeronimo,” and of “Solyman and Perseda,” and “ Cor 
nelia,” the two last failures, the first a barbarous popular 


success 
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This was to sustain his absurd suggestion “ That Shake 
speare never attempted any plays on any argument, tll 
the effect of the same story had already been tried upon 
the stage.” To support this view he asserted Kyd was 
the first creator of “ King Lear,” “ King John,” and the 
‘Taming of the Shrew.” In like manner, and with the 
same reckless disregard of truth in pursuing his dogma, 
he declared “Henry the 5th," “Richard the 3rd,” 
“Measure for Measure,” “The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘* King Henry the 4th,” and the three parts of ** King Henry 
the 6th,” ‘Julius Cesar,” *‘ Anthony and Cleopatra,” 
“ Pericles,” “ Macbeth,” “Timon of Athens,” and the 
various plays | have enumerated, to be but altered versions 
of existing dramas originally written by antecedent or 
contemporary writers.} 

All this with much other skimble-skamble stuff of the 
same texture, we now know to be false and unfounded, 
but Mr. Lee, followed by Dr. Brandes, is still content to 
copy and reproduce many features of this Apocrypha, as 
if it were true and ascertained and definite fact. 

Let me indicate some of these suggestions before 


stating them more precisely to answer them. 


Mr. LEE’s BIOGRAPHY. 

As an example of such credulity, Mr. Lee “thinks there 
is no inherent improbability in the clumsy falsehood in 
vented by Shells about 180 years after the 
Poets death, that Shakespeare kept a_ species of 
livery stables after gomg to London, and _ had 
boys known as Shakespeare’s boys in his employ. Pro 
fessor Brandes accepts the story implicitly, as a thoroughly 
respectable and well-established tradition. 

*Mr. Pym Yeatman agrees with this. Pope discredite ‘‘ The Two 


Gentlemen of Verona” and “ Titus Andronicus.” 


Malone's Life, Vol. 2, Ed. 1821, p. 316 
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ond.—That the Poet did not commence writing for the 
stage until 1592. That Fletcher wrote the finest parts of 


Henry the Eighth, and that the superb speech (A. 3, Sc. 


? 


2. L. 359) commencing “* Farewell, a long farewell, etc., 
was his; thus seconding Malone in his tremendous folly. 
There being nothing in Fletcher's plays from end to end, 
at all comparable in excellence, or to be named in compari- 
son. That Shakespeare’s legal knowledge was superficial 
and inaccurate, and picked up casually and accidentally. 
That he basely deserted his wife and three children and 
did not visit either his family or Stratford for 11 years, and 
that during that time his wife probably endured the same 
poverty as his father, that is until 1596 or 1597. That 
he did not presumably, contrary to the general consensus 
of educated opinion, visit either Italy or Scotland. That 
“The true Contention,” forming the 2nd and 3rd parts 
of Henry the Sixth were not Shakespeare's (the silly sur 
mise of Malone’s). That he carried on a shameless in 
trigue with some woman in London, probably Miss Fitton, 
of Gawsworth, and for a time, in the words of Mr Sharpe, 
“forgot lealty to wife and children, for an enthralling 
passion, that disturbed his spiritual nature to its deepest 
depths.” But not further to extend this list of freakish 
and fanciful fads, and while disclaiming anything but 
admiration for part of the labours of the two authors now 
under review, I must proceed with the onerous task I have 


undertaken. I candidly admit their biographies of the 


Poet to be the best that have appeared for some years. 


This is, perhaps some will say, not an extravagant eulo 
gium; | admit it. This admission, however, compels me 
to deviate a little and draw attention to some of the prior 
essays in the same direction. 

The Poet himself seems to have been wholly indifferent 


to posthumous fame. If he valued it at all, he took no 
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steps to cherish it. He adopted no precaution to arrange 
or preserve for publication, or the editing of, any of his 
works, after his death; and left no materials of anecdote, 
experience, or recollection, to assist any future biographer. 
When Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher superseded 
him in popularity as playwrights, during the “ lazy, long, 
lascivious reign of Charles,’ and when the theatres were 
re-opened, no person thought of the Poet as deserving a 
biographer. He was an admirable quarry from which 
stones could be hewed, but he was, as Dryden and Pope 
have assured us, a mere barbaric monument, wholly super 
seded by the graceful and polished architecture of their 
more accomplished age. 

lt was, | think, Mr. Charles Dickens, who in one of his 
early books, although I cannot now recall the place or 
passage, expressed one of his acute observations on a 
phenomenon that had apparently struck and puzzled him, 
namely, the evil influence exercised on man by the horse. 
It was common, it was unvarying, it was inexplicable. 
Itself, one of the noblest quadrupeds vouchsafed to hu 
manity for its use and benefit, immediate contact with it 
seemed to bipeds always demoralising. The carters, 
grooms, stable helps, trainers, ostlers, the associates of its 
daily life, were all contaminated. Even the rank out 
siders, the bookies, the backers, the welchers, became 
polluted. Mirabile dictu! the very owner was infected. 
He might possess a horse or two, or even breed a few, and 
still remain untainted, but directly he began to deal, or 
tried to swap or barter or part with his horse, even to his 
best friend, he at once turned rogue and became dis- 
honest. This result singularly seems to have always 
flowed from mercenary contact with, or monetary con 
nexion with Shakespeare. A man may be a reader, an 
admirer, a student, even a poetic enthusiast about the 
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Poet, but directly he becomes an editor, a critic, a biog- 
rapher of the great dramatist, his ruin is sealed. He 
becomes tricky, commences to invent, to forge and pro- 
pagate mischievous and fraudulent falsehoods. He is 
generally dishonest, occasionally a torge1, always a fraud. 

This is by no means exaggerated or fanciful. Steevens, 
Warburton, Pope, Theobald, Ireland, Peter Cunningham, 
Payne Collier, Dennis, Fleay, even that sturdy moralist, 
Knight, all fell under the ban. Before he edited Shake 


speare, Collier was one of the most irreproachable of men ; 


Sam Johnson, honest Malone, and the gentle Charles 


he might have been a churchwarden. But “new facts,” 
‘new particulars,” “further particulars,” tempted him and 
he fell, leaving all Shakespearian literature tainted with 
his manifold, subtle, and ingenious forgeries. I cannot here 
venture to trace the varied delinquencies of each editor 
| have named, but one and all, they were ruined by this 
inxiety for fame. They wanted to achieve distinction 
and pelf easily. They aired new fictions as old facts, 
and repeated old fictions as new facts. They supplied 
fabulous traditions, disreputable as psuedo-respectable, le- 
gends, apocryphal anecdotes, wild surmises, and forged 
incidents, as real truths, and have continued to do so ever 
since Rowe wrote, now some 190 years since, until this 
very day. No one, not even these very authors under 
review, being exempt. 

Let me at once proceed to indicate what I mean. Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Farmer, Mr. Malone, Mr. Halliwell, and 
others, have been guilty of repeating the merest idle gossip 
and the basest tittle tattle of ignorance, without the slight- 
est attempted investigation, and without discrimination, 
and dignifying it by the honoured name of tradition. A 
man had merely to invent an extravagant fiction (like 
Shiells) without even superficial probability, and in- 
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herently tainted as false, and these gentlemen not 
merely repeated it, but also embellished and_ ex- 
tended it. Malone, in some respects the most 
honest of them all, did even worse. He conjectured 
and surmised, often against reason and _ sense, 
yet with such an air of candour that he misled the people 
into believing that what was false was true. His idlest 
suggestions, acknowledged and confessed by him to be 
mere surmises, were thus accepted and retailed as positive 
ind approved facts, being in truth but feeble falsehoods 
or idle digressions. ‘Thus it has come to be believed that 
Kyd framed the first Hamlet; that the Poet only wrote 
part of Henry the Eighth; and in like manner that the 
greater share in Henry the Sixth was some hypothetic 
author's not yet finally determined. Hallam thought 
Greene ; Fleay says it was composed by several hands 
the second part by Lodge and Peele; and by Greene ; 
and that the third part was by Marlowe? I guess just as 
probably it was Thackeray’s. 

It was in this way the preposterous story about holding 
horses was floated on the authority of honest Sam John- 
son, who repeated and embellished the fiction, and on his 
credit for veracity, the public have accepted it. The 
originator of the fable was an impecunius Scotchman 
named Shiells, of a pious frame of mind and whisky drink 
ing proclivities, who, in 1753, 180 years after the event, 
invented and printed the story in Cibber's “Lives of the 
Poets.” That Shakespeare commenced his career in 
London by holding horses and taking care of those of 
the gentlemen who came to the play,* and that he hired 
boys under him who were known by the name of “ Shake 
speare’s boys” and that “some of the players accidentally 


*Coaches not being in use, etc. See note from Cibber’s Lives of 
the Poets, vol. I., p. 253, 1753 
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conversing with him found him so acute and master of 
so fine a conversation, that they recommended him to the 
play house, and this was his first introduction as a player.” 
How came this needy Scot to be the sole, depository of 
so interesting a feature in the Poet’s life? He informs us, 
and a pretty cock and bull story it is. He assigns it a 
dignified pedigree— Sir William Davenant told it to Mr. 
Betterton, Mr. Betterton communicated it to Mr. Rowe, 
Rowe told it to Mr. Pope, Mr. Pope told it to Dr. Newton, 
the late editor of Milton (here is the circumstance of detail 
which, like Cade’s brick, is called in to affirm), and from a 
gentleman who modestly desires to conceal his name, Mr. 
Shiells received it. Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pope, if they had 
ever heard it, carefully suppressed it ; yet they both wrote 
lives of Shakespeare after Betterton’s death. Why did 
they withhold such valuable information? Simply because 
they had never heard it.t It is of such materials as these 
that biography, when needed, is compiled. 

! will simply formulate some of these fables so fathered, 
so begotten and so adopted 

First—Mr. Lee thinks there is “no inherent improb- 
ability” im this tale just recited, but that Dr. John- 
son's amplified version was somewhat incredible. — Dr. 
Brandes avouches for and evidently believes both. 

Second—-That the Poet of all the ages commenced to 
write for the stage in 1591 (presumably on account of his 

tCould any man in his senses believe that, if this story of Shiells’ 


was true, the Poet would have made Richard the Third shriek himself 


hoarse for ‘‘ A horse! A horse! My Kingdom for a horse!’"’ Would not 


such a cry have brought down the house with the response in ridicule, 


Here is one of Shakespeare's boys \nd yet this cry was parodied with 


every mark of ill nature and spite by Marston, and Jonson, and 


Chapman. “A man! A man! A Kingdom for a man!” 


—** Scourge 
of Villany,” A.D., 1598. ‘A boat! A boat! A full hundred marks 
for a boat!”—‘* Eastward Hoe,” by Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, 
1605, A fool! A fool! My coxcomb for a fool! "’ —‘‘ Parasitaster,’’ 1606 
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busy time with the horses while working up a connection), 
and that he ceased to write in 1611. In Mr. Lee’s own 
words “ There is no external evidence to prove that any 
piece in which the Poet had a hand was produced before 
the spring of 1592.” 

Third—That he was not the Poet suggested by Dryden 
and accepted by Craik, Charles Knight, Collier, and others 
appealed to by Spenser in ‘*‘ The Tears of the Muses” 
as ‘four pleasant Willy,” and that ‘‘the gentle spirit 
sitting in idle cell,” cannot reasonably be identified with 
Shakespeare, and that a comic actor named Richard Tarle 
ton or John Lilly was the person referred to. But why 
Richard is called Willy is not explained. 

Fourth—That he was not the original author of 
Ifamlet. That there was an older Play called by that 
name before Shakespeare infringed its author's rights 
and adopted the title for his tragedy. That its author 
was Thomas Kyd. In this adopting without any rational 
excuse, and as the established truth, Malone’s theory 
propounded as a loose conjecture, he transforms a bare 
surmise into positive fact. The two recent editors being 
equally guilty in this. 

Fifth—That the Poet deserted his wife and three child 
ren, and did not visit Stratford between 1585 and 15096, 
when his son Hamlet died. This is pure fable for which 
no evidence is offered. There being the strongest pre 
sumption that he was in Stratford in 1587, in reference to 
his estate known as Asbies. 

Sixth—That “a genuine early Stratford tradition,” des 
cribes him as a butcher's apprentice. The first we hear 
of this early tradition, was in 1693, when a man named 
Dowdall recorded it as told to him bya garrulous old sex- 
ton named Castle, then over 80 years of age. Castle 


was of course bound to amuse his visitor, and “ the chiel 
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taking notes,” and did so. Whether the story originated 
from Shakespeare's house being at that time a butcher’s 
shop, is not known. The variant of this version was by 
gossiping Aubrey, a little earlier, viz, in or about 10680. 
He however declares that Shakespeare’s father was a 
butcher, a fact of which the sexton appears to have been 
ignorant, and he adds “that when Shakespeare killed a 
calf he would do it in fine style and make a speech.” 

Seventh—That he died of a drinking bout in which he 
engaged with Drayton and Ben Jonson, of which there is 
no evidence whatever until 1708, when the Reverend John 
Ward made the malignant but improbable statement— 
improbable, because that incomparable braggart, Ben, 
would assuredly have mentioned it to brag about it had 
it been true. Ward vouchsafes no authority, and all the 
collateral evidence is against him. 

Eighth—That the Poet was a deer stealer, and robbed 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s Park at Fullbrooke. Mr. Lee, being ig- 
norant of the fact that no such offence as deer stealing was 
known to the law in 1585, and that a man could not without 
a miracle rob a park. I might admit an early escapade 
of poaching, or of killing deer as possible, but not proven. 

Ninth—That a local legend suggested that he was en- 
gaged in a drunken debauch as the representative toper 
of a particular parish, several townships engaging in this 
noble and elevating competition or contest,” and that 
he slept off the effects under a crab tree, which remained 
for many years to testify to that fact.* That the Poet 


"Mr. Samuel Ireland (the father of Mr. Henry Ireland, the forger), 
sketched the tree, the story and the verses were invented and supplied by 
Jordan the wheelwright, to Malone 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford. 

Bidford challenged Stratford, and as Jordan explained, the Poet 
became ‘‘ so intolerably intoxicated he wrote these lines.” See Ireland’s 
‘Confession,’ 1805, from copy supplied by Jordan 
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moreover, was so proud of this achievement, that he cele- 
brated it in execrable verse. All this and much more 
you may believe, if like Dogberry, you are anxious to be 
written down as an ass, but not otherwise. 

lenth—That there is no evidence that Shakespeare 
visited Aberdeen with his partner Fletcher, and that he 
acquired his exact and peculiar knowledge of Macbeth’s 
country of Forres and Birnam wood, shown in that tragedy, 
or that he visited Italy, as pointed out by Carl Elze, Mr. 
\rmitage Brown, and various other commentators. 

Eleventh—-Most amazing of all—That Shakespeare 
did not write “ Hamlet,” and was not “ The Noverint ” 
railed at and assailed in the preface to Menaphon by 
Nash? That the fact that he knew a great deal of law 
accurately, rests on no better authority than that he 
worked as a compositor in a printer's office (Vautrolliers), 
and may be thus explained. “In view of his general 
quickness of apprehension, his accurate use of legal terms, 
which deserves all the attention that has been paid to it, 
may be attributable in part to his observation of the many 
legal processes in which his father was engaged, and in 
part to early intercourse with members of the Inns of 
Court.” This explanation from the Dictionary of Bio 
graphy is thus varied in the more recent Life :—That the 
Poet's accurate and profound knowledge of law (presum 
ably this is sarcasm), was acquired by his being in a law 
yer’s office, is outside the pale of reason, and that his ac 
curate use of legal terms may be attributed in part to his 
observation of the many legal processes in which his father 
was involved. 

[hese propositions are really equivalent in absurdity, 
to a suggestion that Beethoven acquired his mastery in 
harmony, by listening to the music of Handel on barrel 


organs, and by conversing with the noble foreigners pre- 
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siding over these melodious instruments. In this species 
of original commentary, Mr. Lee presents himself as 
an object lesson of no common _ kind. He is 
undoubtedly endowed with “ general quickness of 
apprehension,” he has no doubt had early “ intercourse 
with members of the Inns of Court,” yet in the course of a 
brief reference to the Poet’s early poaching exploit, and 
the law therein involved, he displays ignorance of the tech 
nical phrases of law in such a manner as to make a lawyer 
shudder. He says in reference to the statute concerning 
game offences, which he cites correctly,* “ Shakespeare 
robbed Sir Thomas Lucy’s park and stole his deer,” now 
in 1§85, a man could no more rob a park or steal deer 
than he could swill beef or munch beer, swim on dry land, 
or walk on the sea. He could only accomplish the feat 
as a Cockney could ‘eat a flat iron. Deer could not be 
stolen ; they were, as lawyers would say, not the subjects 
of larceny. Robbery is a violent taking from the per- 
son, putting the person robbed in fear. A park is not a 
person, and could not be put in fear. In the same con- 
junction he misuses the term process. So much for his 
discriminative reasoning in this matter. 

It is obvious that many of the supposed biographic 
facts recorded or indexed by Mr. Lee are of varying signifi- 
cance, and will assume a differing importance in the eyes 
of even Shakespearian experts. Personally, the sugges- 
tion that Shakespeare was a butcher’s apprentice, or that 
his father was a butcher, or that he began life by holding 
horses, or taking them in to bait, is of no moment whatever 
as an imputation on his lowly origin, but is of imminent 
value and importance in enabling us to understand how 
he acquired his art. Mr. Lee and Dr. Brandes would have 





* As the 5 of Eliz.,Cap.21. The Statute does not suggest that poaching 
was a felony, or use the word steal. 
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us believe that he was in his twenty-eighth year before 
he commenced to write; or received any monitions from 
his own genius, which you may concede if you will. 
It was then, the pseudo biographers following Farmer 
and Malone, would have us assume that he first began 
to compose in spite of the overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. And that at this mature age he proceeded to 
turn his attention to amatory stories, like “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and _ the 
“Comedy of Errors,” and also to assist Marlowe, who 
died in June, 1593, with “ Titus Andronicus,” and “ The 
Taming of a Shrew,” as well as “Edward the Third.” And 
yet it is beyond all doubt that “ Titus Andronicus,” as- 
signed to the Bard by his editors, in spite of Mr. Lee and 
the date 1592, was played in or before 1580, and that a 
play called “ Hamlet,” after the Poet’s first and only son, 

whose name, like his godfather’s, was written in- 
differently as Hamnet or Hamlet, not Amleth be it 
noted—was then in existence, and was ascribed to a 
“ Noverint,” which, judging from the technical legal 
phraseology of the hero the Poet certainly was. What 
do you say to Hamlet's speech in apostrophising Yorick's 
skull as that of a lawyer? 

“Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, 
and his tricks? Why does he suffer this rude knave now to knock 
him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of 
his action of battery? Humph! This fellow might be in’s time a 
great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognisances, his fines, 
his double vouchers, his recoveries; is this the fine of his fines, 
and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine 
dirt? will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and 
double ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of in- 
dentures?” 

Was not the man who uttered such a jargon of obscure 


and technical conveyancing terms properly described as 


a “ Noverint?” and yet this most obvious allusion has 
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been set aside, because Malone said he did not write until 
1591, and that Kyd was probably the Noverint, and 
Shiells declared he was holding horses. It is really time 
such folly was discarded. Let me, at the risk of being 
tedious, give you on the point the oft-recited words of 
Nash, from the preface to Menaphon in 1589, which Mr. 
Lee so cavalierly disregards : 

I will turn back to my first studies of delight, and talk a little 
in friendship with a few of our trivial translators. It is a common 
practice now-a-days, amongst a sort of shifting companions that run 
through every art and thrive by none, to leave the trade of 
‘** Noverint,” whereto they were born, and busy themselves with the 
endeavours ot art tha: could scarcely Latinize their neck verse if 
they should have need; yet English Seneca, read by candle light, 
yields many gcod sentences as blood is a beggar, and so forth; 
and if you treat him fair, in a frosty morning, he will afford you 
whole Hamlets; I should say handfuls of tragical speeches. But 
O grief! Tempus edax rerum—what is that will last always? The 
sea exhaled by drops will in continuance be dry; and Seneca, let 
blood line by line, and page by page, at length must needs die to 


our stage.” 

Lord Campbell says the innuendo here is, that the said 
William Shakespeare had been an attorney's clerk, or 
bred an Attorney. This might naturally be, judging from 
the legal phraseology recklessly scattered up and down 
in the play, but it might be a false conclusion from the 
facts, although the facts are there, and why should they 
be denied, and might merely imply from his misuse and 
abuse of law phrases such a form of training. 

Further, the same dignitary, a Chief Justice, Judge of 
Appeal, and Lord Chancellor, has said, “ While Novelists 
and Dramatists are constantly making mistakes as 
to the laws of marriage, of wills, and of in 
heritance to Shakespeare’s law, lavishly as he _ pro- 
pounded it, there can be neither demurrer, nor bill of 
exceptions, nor writ of error.” Can there be stronger 
testimony than this? Mr. Rushton, a Lancashire man and 


a practicing Barrister, in effect, half a century ago finally 
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disposed of the matter. He proved to any person capable 
of reasoning who would read, that no one but a lawyer 
and a skillfully trained lawyer too, could possibly have 
resorted to the same legal allusions and references with 
unpunity. He has published several pamphlets since, all 
illustrating and confirming the position he took up in 1848. 
Throughout Shakespeare's earlier plays and poems, legal 
phrases obtrude themselves to deformity. Sir John 
Davies, afterwards Attorney General for Ireland, in nine 
gulling sonnets ridiculed presumably in two of the nine, 
one being directed against Sir Walter Raleigh, the Poet's 
or Noverint’s inveterate affectation or infirmity. In sonnet 
8, he appears to burlesque Shakespeare’s sonnet 87, and 
in the 8th, the 26th of the same author so satirised. 

The thesis that William Shakespeare, and not Thomas 
Kyd, was the original author of Hamlet and _ the 
Noverint, and that that tragedy was produced originally 
in 1589 and not in 1590, as Malone and Farmer and 
Halliwell Phillips have suggested, is too long to be dealt 
with fully here. It is also too important to be treated 
incidentally, as it throws so much light on Shakespeare’s 
early authorship, his collaboration with Marlowe, his indebt- 
edness to that dramatist, his teacher and “art master,” to be 
passed over lightly. The attacks of the poet's jealous 
rival, Robert Greene, in “ Perimides,” “ Menaphon,” and 
subsequent pamphlets, aimed at Marlowe and his novice 
and punil, W. Shakespeare, all go to establish the identity 
of the national poet with the Noverint. Mr. Lee’s flimsy 
suggestion that the father of Thomas Kyd was a scrivener 
to bolster up Malone's reckless surmise and sustain him, 
affords little help in trying to understand how the poet 
knew so much law, accurately, and as an expert, as is 


conceded by the very highest legal authorities, and as 


could be amply illustrated by a volume of citations. 
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Che poet, moreover, is not only obnoxious to the 
sarcasm of being a “Noverint” in Hamlet, but of being also, 
as has never been pointed out, open to the rebuke of bor- 
rowing from Seneca in that tragedy, more than in any 
other, or indeed in all his early works. The appearance 
of Hamlet's father in his habit as he lived, in complete 
armour, his sepulchral monitor to swear from beneath 
the ground, the references to Ossa and Pelion, the Hyr- 
canian beast, and the coward peasant slave of Hamlet, 
are all derived from Seneca. 

But these and similar matters may be dealt with on 
another occasion, or in treating Dr. Brandes’ life. For 
the present there has been such a chorus of eulogistic 
praise in reference to Mr. Lee, that no further words of 
admiration, however deserved, seem necessary. He has 
been crowned by acclaim by the English Academy, and 
it may seem captious even to draw attention to his serious 
blunders, but I have thought it fit that Manchester should 
exhibit its knowledge that-it is not all gold that glitters, 
even while most apprehensive of what is striking and 
brilliant. 
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